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IMPERIALISM 


| ALL to whom the British Empire has been a life-long inspiration 
-and the greatest of incentives to national service must view with 
‘alarm and resentment the nescient discredit which has come to 
be attached to the term ‘Imperialism.’ There were signs of 
concerted efforts, before the fateful August 1914, to represent 
' our legitimate pride in the achievements of our forefathers as 
‘unworthy—even irreligious. But we thought that the splendid 
uprising of the British people in all lands in defence of their free 
existence as an Imperial race, and the even more significant 
loyalty to a common cause of unrelated peoples whom we had 
led from darkness towards the light, must tend to draw closer the 
ties which bind the members of the British family scattered 
‘throughout the world. For the first time the Empire had fought, 
suffered and triumphed as a whole, and alike in the valour and 
devotion of all ranks of our own people, and in the staunch fidelity 
of the princes and chiefs and the martial classes of India and of 
contingents from every possession and protectorate of the Crown, 
we read bright hopes for the future of British Imperialism. 
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‘The tumult and the shouting’ died. There remained the 
sacred memory of our million heroes who died on sea and land 
and in the air to save the Empire, the innumerable maimed 
victims doomed to life-long trials, and the economic devastation 
affecting in greater or less degree the territories on which the 
burden of the war had fallen. The invocation and the warning 
of our Imperial poet rang in our ears : 


Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget .. . 


We could never forget. From the cleansing fires of the Great 
War there should spring an Empire chastened and disciplined 
by shared sacrifices, realising that in union lay its safety, and 
sternly but with humility resolved to fulfil its responsibilities to 
mankind and to hold the place it had won in the vanguard of 
human progress. 

The vision faded. The critical years following the Armistice 
found us without a leader with Imperial instincts and imagina- 
tion, and at a most momentous turning-point in our history we 
seemed to have lost our way. We can now, therefore, note with 
humiliation that the Imperial idea is being associated with 
wholesale oppression, and that our Empire is represented to its 
inheritors as something to be ashamed of or excused. We may 
still speak of a British Commonwealth of Nations—an inaccurate 
because totally inadequate term—but in too many quarters there 
is growing reluctance to refer to the Empire or to claim for it the 
greatest of all human achievements. 

‘ Labour,’ infinitely indebted to our Imperial status, must appa- 
rently be eager to discard it, if Lord Olivier can be accepted as 
representing the sentiments of his party. Speaking on January 5 
last at a luncheon at Manchester in connexion with a University 
Labour Federation, the ex-Secretary of State for India was 
reported to have announced with conscious pride that 


I am glad that the British Empire is being broken up and interna- 
tionalised, because I am not an Imperialist. We are not concerned with 
the relations of a Socialist Government to the British Empire. The 
Colonies and Dominions are looking after themselves. 


There were in the last century individual politicians who on 
false economic grounds affected to believe that the Colonies 
were public burdens; but, even fifty years ago, rejoicing at the 
disintegration and internationalisation of the British Empire 
would have been associated with lunacy by an educated audience. 


2 In the House of Lords on March 13 last Lord Olivier disclaimed the use of 
the words ‘ broken up,’ but did not supply the correct text. His public dissocia- 
tion of his party from Imperial responsibilities remains on record. 
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The universities at least might have been expected to cherish 
historical truth. 

It is interesting to note that in America there are signs of 
fear lest the Republic should be viewed as tainted with Im- 
perialism. In his impressive inauguration address President 
Hoover said : 

Superficial observers seem to find no destiny for our abounding increase 
in population, in wealth and power except that of Imperialism. They fail 
to see that the American people are engrossed in the building for them- 
selves of a new economic system, a new social system, a new political 
system—all of which are characterised by aspirations of freedom of oppor- 
tunity—and that these are the negation of Imperialism. 

‘Superficial obervers’ could easily find much to say with 
regard to this important and evidently sincere pronouncement. 
The United States owe their form of government, most of their 
institutions, and the entire basis of their culture to British 
Imperialism. But for British sea power, America would have 
been colonised in the first instance by Spain, probably to be 
superseded by France. The stout seamen of Elizabeth and their 
valiant descendants in the war of the Spanish Succession, and 
the Seven Years’ War, determined the destiny of America, which 
but for British Imperial instincts must have been widely different. 
Those instincts—now misconceived as a virus—were deeply im- 
planted, and it was inevitable that the inherited genius of her 
people should have led America to follow the dictates of British 
Imperialism. 

Mutatis mutandis, therefore, American policy and expansion 
developed on lines closely analogous to those which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s ‘ ancient mother ’ had traced in far earlier years. 

Until Italy had been unified, imperial Rome could not exist. 
Consolidation at home made British expansion possible. The 
task of Americans—to colonise and bring a continent under control 
—long absorbed their energies and involved purchases and 
cessions by which the elimination of European ownership was 
completed. The acquisition of 828,000 square miles of Louisiana 
was accomplished in 1803, and the southern frontier of the 
United States was rounded off in 1848 by the annexation of 
529,000 square miles of Mexican territory. The stabilisation of 
the northern frontier, at times a burning question, was happily 
reached by mutual agreement. 

This gigantic task of absorption on a huge scale was rendered 
comparatively easy because, over large areas, there was only a 
sparse Indian tribal population. American expansion was not 
opposed, as was ours in India, by a powerful native chief like 
Tippu Sultan of Mysore, who could arrange for an Afghan 
invasion and enter into negotiations with France, by the warlike 
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Marathas risen to power on the ruins of the Moghul Empire, or by 
the stout Sikhs of the Punjab. For the most part, therefore, 
American continental expansion was effected by peaceful pene- 
tration ; but, while the contrast between this process (identical 
with that of our Australian colonists) and our prolonged campaigns 
in India may be falsely set down as a blot on our Imperial 
escutcheon from which America —more virtuous—has escaped, 
the forces which dictated both were precisely the same. _ In India 
we were feeling for a stable frontier, and the Americans, faced 
with similar conditions, would have acted precisely as did our 
successive Viceroys. Their equally inevitable continental expan- 
sion was fortunately favoured by circumstances,? although the 
senseless and unnecessary war of 1812, largely prompted by 
Napoleon, was in part inspired by the idea of annexing Canada 
in order to close the North American continent to European 
flags. 

What may be called the overseas expansion of America began 
with the acquisition of nearly 591,000 square miles of Alaska, 
closely following the consolidation of the United States after the 
Civil War. The futile dream of Napoleon III. to found a Mexican 
Empire under French auspices was quickly dispelled by American 
Imperialism. . 

The Spanish War of 1898, preceded by the annexation of the 
Hawaiian group, led, in the ordinary and perfectly proper course of 
American Imperialism, to that of the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico 
and Guam, together with the virtual conversion of Cuba into an 
American protectorate. In 1917 the Danish West Indies passed 
to the Great Republic-by purchase. 

How closely American Imperialism has been constrained to 
follow the British brand from which it derives is shown by the 
establishment of a Panama Zone in 1904. More than a century 
earlier Napoleon’s disastrous expedition to Egypt had been 
directed to place French power astride a main line of our Imperial 
communications, and when after the completion of the Suez 
Canal the Egyptian army revolted against the Khedive in 1882, 
we were forced to intervene to safeguard what had become a 
great British—and international—waterway. 

Precisely the same action became necessary to America to 
make sure of the hardly less vital waterway of Panama, and 
again her good fortune prevailed. There was no need for such 
expensive military operations as fell to us ; but new and impor- 
tant overseas responsibilities were incurred, involving Central 
American States, and Nicaragua, through which another inter- 
oceanic canal may be driven, must in future be guaranteed 
against disorder. 

2 Immensely assisted by the advent of railways. 
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In one respect American Imperialism has transcended our 
own. Monroe Doctrine, suggested by Canning a century ago, and 
deeply grafted into American policy, by asserting special authority 
over the whole of the South American continent went far beyond 
our national determination that the flag should defend all the 
territories under the Crown. Monroe Doctrine, if now somewhat 
frayed, was eminently beneficial, and it stands to the credit of 
American Imperialism. 

It would be easy to show in greater detail the curious resem- 
blances between American and British Imperialism ; and when, 
after the Spanish War, reluctance to shoulder the responsibilities 
entailed was manifested in some quarters, I had no doubt of the 
ultimate decision. 

Replying to articles by Senator Morgan and Mr. Carnegie, 
I sought to emphasise the moral gain of Imperial responsibilities.® 
The occupation of the Philippines was regarded as specially unde- 
sirable by the former because ‘the United States are, in every 
sense, American,’ and the islands ‘ are not within the sphere of 
American influence, but are Asiatic and should remain Asiatic.’ 
The latter declared that ‘they [the Philippines] will yield us 
nothing,’ and ‘ Americans cannot be grown there.’ These mis- 
givings seemed to me unworthy of a great people. If, I wrote, 
the Senators of Rome in 260 B.c. after the subjugation of Italy had set 
their faces against expansion, proclaiming that foreign territories were not 

within the sphere of Roman political influence,’ they would have indefi- 
nitely retarded the progress of the world. 
And I claimed for what Mr. Carnegie pronounced to be our ‘ most 
grievous burden ’ that 
India makes men though it does not ‘ grow’ them, and the influence, 
example, and education of the men whom India makes reacts powerfully 
upon the whole social and political structure of the nation. 

With unerring insight and prescience our greatest national 
poet rebuked the doubters of his day : 

If we shall stand still, 
In fear our motion will be mock’d or carp’d at, 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 

At the third great turning-point in their short history the 
instincts inherited from the island people, disciplined by Rome 
and fed by the most adventurous of sea-going races, prevailed, 
and the United States took the road of Imperialism. Including 
Alaska, their overseas territories and protectorates rose to about 
716,000 square miles—an area greater than that of France, 


* ‘Imperial Responsibilities a National Gain’: North American Review, 
February 1899. 
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Spain, Sweden and Norway combined. Surely, therefore, Presi- 
dent Hoover’s suggestion of a righteous divorce from the im- 
. perialist tendencies of older Powers, which he ascribes to absorp- 
tion in ‘ the building of a new political system,’ needs qualification, 
as does his view that ‘ aspirations of freedom of opportunity . . . 
are the negation of Imperialism.’ The most beneficent of 
empires can be convicted of errors from which we and the United 
States are not immune; but the outstanding result of British 
Imperialism has been to spread ‘ freedom of opportunity ’ broad- 
cast, and America will certainly not fail in this respect. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has recorded a notable tribute to 
British Imperialism, while dropping the now unpopular term : 


The British Commoawealth of Nations is the most impressive and the 
most extraordinary political development which the world has seen since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. It is neither imperial nor federal in form, 
It combines and exemplifies the advantages of both and is sufficiently 
elastic to compass the globe and to give to its constituent elements, 
freedom, self-government, independence, combined with loyalty to a 
common sovereign, a common purpose and a common tradition. 


There are spots on the sun, and we are conscious of blemishes 
in our Imperial record, especially in the days when we were 
fighting rivals or defending existing British territory. Under 
the Roman Empire, founded by Augustus and reconstructed by 
Vespasian, Trajan, and Hadrian, expansion seemed to have ended, 
and the Pax Romana, not enforced, but willingly accepted, 
prevailed for a halcyon period. Since the stabilisation of our 
Empire our responsibilities have been worthily shouldered, and 
Dr. Murray Butler’s striking tribute is not undeserved. 

The Dominions, owing their existence, their security, and 
their progress to British Imperialism, enjoy complete ‘ freedom 
of opportunity’ which can never be granted to an American 
State. Since the disastrous Imperial Conference of 1926, they 
remain linked to us only by the Crown, by race sentiment, and 
by the economic and defensive advantages which the Empire 
bestows. Two of them have already discarded the flag. India 
and the Colonies have governments greatly varying in form, but 
all based upon the principle of entrusting an increasing measure 
of responsibility to the populations. The Indian politicians 
engaged in endeavouring to eliminate British rule owe their 
education, rise to influence, and abundant opportunities wholly 
to British Imperialism. What freedom of opportunity had they, 
or the peoples of Egypt, Iraq, Ashanti and Benin, before they 
came under the egis of the Empire? It can fearlessly be claimed 
that this ‘freedom,’ with much more, is the very essence, and 


* Speech in New York, December 10, 1928. 
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not, as Mr. Hoover considers, the ‘ negation of Imperialism’ 
created by British genius. 

Our Empire is, directly or indirectly, maintaining peace, law 
and justice over nearly 14,000,000 square miles of the earth and 
about 450,000,000 peoples—a task far beyond that accomplished 
by Rome at her zenith. What this world-wide orderliness has 
meant, and still means, to other nations, what benefits the 
policing of the seas and the fine hydrographic work of our seamen 
have conferred upon world trade in the past, defy all estimate. 
And these invaluable services have been rendered to mankind at 
an immense cost of British lives and efforts. American 
Imperialism in the form of Monroe Doctrine was upheld for 
years by the Royal Navy. 

The causes which have led to the persistent attempts in our 
day to bring Imperialism into discredit and to induce Britons to 
regard with shame the unique achievements of their race may 
provide an absorbing study for some Gibbon of the future. One 
main source of inspiration is evident. The most sinister product 
of the war was the powerful stimulus given to the world revolu- 
tionary movement by its capture of the Russian Empire. With 
a centre at Moscow and large resources of all kinds at their 
disposal, the revolutionaries were able to carry on a raging 
propaganda of subversion, directed, as their apostle Marx had 
advised, principally against the British Empire as the outstanding 
bulwark of world stability. By every means that a diabolical 
ingenuity could suggest, the campaign to wreck the Empire is 
being waged. No influence that could be brought to bear is 
neglected, and all over the Empire revolutionary organisations 
have sprung into active existence to undermine our national life 
and to evoke external and internal hostility to our authority and 


ideals. The Communist Party has been instructed to proclaim 
that 


The existence of the British Empire creates not only a continual danger 
of war, but is a constant means of oppressing many hundreds of millions 
of people.® 


The Socialist Party in Labour and the Nation® is less explicit ; 
but, taken in conjunction with Lord Olivier’s deliverance and 
with indiscriminate insistence on President Wilson’s incendiary 
doctrine of ‘ self-determination,’ this electoral manifesto also 
affords clear evidence of the Marxian sources of its inspiration. 
Over the painful signs which we see around us—the creation of the 
‘League against Imperialism,’ with numerous branches in other 


5 Class against Class, the election programme of the Communist Party. 
* The Socialist election programme. 
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countries,’ the attacks on patriotism and the family, the corrup- 
tion of our youth, and the parade of the red flag in mockery of 
the old emblem under which Britons have fought and died on 
most seas and lands—over all these signs and many more lies 
the trail of Marx, himself a scion of the French and older revolu- 
tionaries. 

So far all is easily explained; but there is an intellectual 
drift which is baffling in the extreme. The old universities might 
have been expected to prove stalwart guardians of Imperial 
history, high traditions and culture. Sane Imperialists, like 
Seeley or Froude, Sir Charles Oman or Sir John Marriott, are 
becoming rare, and, according to Mr. Hilaire Belloc, our univer- 
sities have created a system which 


makes men regard that tradition which moulded England and the whole 
of our civilisation as a special enemy. 


Professors, some of them aliens, labour to travesty British 
Imperialism, to belittle or to ignore the valour of our forefathers, 
and to dishonour our dead. A high official of the League of 
Nations Union ‘individually’ appeals to the Government 
against the Royal Tournament at Olympia as a military display, 
while pacifist pandits bid us disarm and turn over our obligations 
of honour to international agencies. Is the treachery of too 
many intellectuals also due to forces generated by the Great War? 

To republican America the destruction of three empires may 
have seemed a necessary and obvious gain to humanity, though 
it would be easy to show that this indiscriminate judgment is 
radically false. Under the ironically styled Peace Settlement 
a number of rickety republics were erected; but it may be 
doubted whether the cause of true freedom was substantially 
advanced, and it is at least certain that many elements of the 
European population are distinctly less free than in 1914. 

On August 15, 1915, Colonel House wrote to President Wilson 
after the outbreak of the so-called ‘ Russian ’ revolution : 


It is more important, I think, that Russia should weld herself into a 
virile Republic than that Germany should be brought to her knees. 


For hopeless nescience this opinion of the most intimate adviser of 
the President can hardly be beaten ; but the underlying idea is 
transparently clear. A great empire had fallen ; let what might 
be called a republic arise over 140,000,000 Russians, and the gain 
to freedom would necessarily be so great that a German Empire 


7 Including the United States, where American Imperialism is represented in 
as hateful a light as ourown. The American branch on January 7, 1927, sent out 
an appeal to the South American States: ‘ Join with us. Together we shall be 
able to defeat the armies of the Imperialists.’ 
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might be tolerated! And the world was to see the sudden 
emergence of the most aggressive imperialist autocracy it had 
ever known, which in wholesale destruction of human life far 
surpassed the most sanguinary triumphs of Tamerlane. 

Perhaps, therefore, the Great War accentuated confusion of 
thought, and helped to create an unreasoning preference for 
republican Governments, regardless of the fact that an empire, a 
monarchy, a republic are meaningless terms apart from actualities. 
Arepublic may be ‘ imperialistic ’ in the worst possible sense ; an 
empire or a monarchy may exist to diffuse freedom, which, as is 
now evident, democracy inexorably tends sharply to restrict. 
Here lies a fertile field of historical research on which I may not 
enter. 

Through the mists of centuries looms the majestic form of the 
Roman Empire, of which, when in its prime, Gibbon could write : 


If a man were called to fix the period in the history of the world, during 
which the condition of the human race was most happy and prosperous, 
he would, without hesitation, name that which existed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
Empire was governed by absolute power, under the guidance of virtue 
and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of 
four ‘successive emperors, whose character and authority commanded 
involuntary respect. The forms of the civil administration were carefully 
preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian and the Antonines, who delighted in 
the image of Liberty and were pleased with considering themselves as 
the accountable ministers of the laws. 


The Roman Empire was, like our own, the creation of the 
genius of a great people, who at length found ‘ the guidance of 
virtue and wisdom.’ A future Gibbon can unhesitatingly say this 
and more of what Dr. Murray Butler describes as ‘the most 
extraordinary political development which the world has seen’ 
sinee the fall of Rome—an Empire which has given peace and 
order and ‘freedom of opportunity’ to ‘regions Cesar never 
knew.’ 

Two strongly contrasted movements can be noted to-day. 
On the one hand, a great patriot and born leader of men, successor 
to the Antonines, by appealing to the best traditions of imperial 
Rome and recalling its old-world glories, has brought back his 
corrupted and faction-riven countrymen to patriotism, to pride 
in the achievements of far-distant ancestors, and to bright hopes 
for the future. Mussolini is building up a disciplined and 
regenerated nation. 

On the other hand, the British Empire is being assailed by 
enemies without and by traitors within, by pacifists of all degrees 
who hold that the use of force is always a crime, and by inter- 
nationalists who regard patriotism as obsolete and nationalism 
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admissible only in other peoples. The State having neglected 
to teach the masses what British Imperialism has done and is 
doing, or to explain its ideals, they have been left at the mercy of 
the written and spoken lie lavishly imported. For these and 
other reasons, the splendid inheritance that we received from our 
forefathers and reconsecrated with the sacrifice of our best man- 
hood in 1914-1918 is in growing peril. 

The depths of confusion and darkness, which for centuries 
followed the destruction of the Roman power, supply the measure 
of the gifts of Roman Imperialism to world progress. Who shall 
say what would attend the fall of an Imperialism purer and 
nobler than that of ancient Rome ? 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 


1929 





THE FUTURE OF PATRIOTISM 


Has patriotism a future? It has a great past ; it has a present. 
Has it a future? This may seem a fantastic, even a foolish, 
question. Most questions that have never occurred to us do 
seem foolish. Patriotism as a sentiment, a belief, an ideal, and 
a stimulus we feel to be essential to our civilised life, if not to 
existence. The thought of its not enduring never enters our 
heads. So do we dispose of the whole matter—a very com- 
fortable way, no doubt, of doing it. The easiest way to answer 
inconvenient questions is not to ask them. Yet they have a way 
of recurring: they will not be put by for ever. The idea of 
patriotism giving place to a new order comes as a shock. I should 
be ready to add, ‘ and should come as a shock.’ Still, it is right 
to face every question, even the most remote. Have we con- 
sidered the possible, or even all the probable, effects of the elimina- 
tion of war? To trouble about a consequence of the success of 
the Kellogg Pact or of the League of Nations may suggest some 
simplicity of mind. Yet the League’s ideal—no more war—if to 
the cynic foolishness, to the practical man impossible, to the well- 
wisher improbable, has now at any rate been envisaged. It is 
something, whereas until lately it was nothing. It has at least 
grown from oigév to zndév. The elimination of war can now be 
taken, and is taken, as a reasonable subject for discussion. Nor 
only amongst visionaries. Quite hard-headed men will now stop 
to consider the question seriously who a few years ago would 
have dismissed it as idle. Therefore there is nothing unreason- 
able or unpractical in considering what might be the effect on 
patriotism of the success of the League of Nations and the super- 
session of war. 

Just now naval and military stock is down. The present way 
is to speak of military display as tawdry and the profession of 
arms as uncivilised. We are not to think of soldiers and sailors 
as defenders of our country: we are rather to regret or question 
their necessity. The flag must not be mentioned very often and 
imperialism and military distinction are taboo. All this is 
mainly reaction from the Great War, and natural. But it is 
foolish to pretend that war fosters no good qualities in men and 
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has none but its ruinous and horrible side. The truth is that 
war, from the side of endurance, is great and sometimes magni- 
ficent. In what he suffers and how he suffers the good soldier is 
ahero. It is contemptible to try to belittle these great qualities 
of courage and endurance. Neither is it certain that these 
qualities would abound or reach the height they do now in any 
other school than that of war. It is no service to peace not to 
tell the whole truth about war. 

Let us look the matter in the face. Do we realise for how 
much war has counted in the patriotic citizen’s conception of 
his country and his country’s history? We may wish not to 
think that patriotism owes much to war, that it is difficult to 
envisage history at all, and not least the history of our own 
country, without war. Yet can we, looking back, have any 
intelligible conception of our national history if everything con- 
nected with war is taken out? Do we ever honestly consider 
how far victories and great national struggles with other countries 
go to the making of our patriotic feeling? It is no use saying 
‘yes’ if the honest answer is ‘no’; and ‘no’ is the honest 
answer, and the only honest answer, to this question. We do 
not look this matter in the face. If there were no military street 
and place names in London, no naval or military monuments, no 
soldier or sailor in St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, what would 
be the blank ? Think over English history and strike out Czsar’s 
invasions, Claudius’s campaign, the raids of Hengist and Horsa, 
the Danes, the Battle of Hastings, the Crusades, Crécy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt, Joan of Arc, the Spanish Armada, Van Tromp, de 
Ruyter, Quebec, Dettingen, Fontenoy, Blenheim, Malplaquet, 
Nile, Trafalgar, the Peninsular War, Quatre Bras, Waterloo, 
Inkerman, the Alma, the Hindu revolt, Omdurman, Mons, the 
Marne, the Somme, the German push in March 1918, and the 
final advance of the Allies. If none of this had happened, would 
our patriotism be what it is, whether good or ill? Do any other 
memories stimulate patriotic enthusiasm in the same way or to 
the same extent? Do any others appeal so strongly to national 
honour? If we knew that the question of defence could never 
arise, that we should never be called on, could we say ‘ Breathes 
there a man,’ etc., with the same verve that the patriotic citizen 
does now? A country that never asked for sacrifice from its 


citizens, or at any rate never the supreme renunciation, could 


hardly inspire what most men mean by patriotism now. But 
without war there would not be this sacrifice. 

Necessarily war must give an edge to patriotism because it 
brings out in sharp relief one nation’s entity as against another. 
It is difficult to imagine patriotism in a single world State. That 
which tends to obliterate distinctions between nations—which 
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tends to merge them—cannot tend to intensify patriotism. It is 
true that in the Roman Empire, the greatest merger in history, 
there was patriotism of no small kind. But it had behind it a 
mighty military past. The empire too, although coincident, if 
we omit Parthia, with the civilised world, was far too busily and 
too constantly occupied with barbarous and hostile nations on 
its borders to lose its Roman character. These wars, if they 
sapped the Western empire in the end, did much to keep Roman 
patriotism alive. But undoubtedly the larger patriotism of 
Roman citizenship submerged the narrower patriotism of many 
of the States or peoples Rome absorbed. Where it did not quite 
submerge this local patriotism it weakened its intensity and 
changed its character. It is a commonplace with historians that 
patriotism burns at its hottest and brightest, though hardly at 
its best, in small (and quarrelsome) States, such as the Hellenic 
republics, Judea, the Italian States of the Renascence, and 
Ireland. Scottish, in relation to imperial, patriotism shows the 
same process at work as does the influence of and regard for State 
rights vis-d-vis the Federal Authority in the United States. It 
is the old story ; connotation and denotation vary inversely. 

If, then, the League of Nations succeeded in eliminating war, 
civilised nations would find themselves in a world polity in which 
no State would have to defend itself against any other State, nor 
have any need to consider the question of military defence against 
civilised Powers at all. Uncivilised peoples might still have to be 
corrected by an appeal to force. How the force would be applied 
or by whom does not yet appear. But anyway it does not 
require an acute imagination to see that in such a world the citizen 
of a civilised State would find all his bearings as a citizen com- 
pletely changed. His relation to a polity greater than has ever 
been known, but yet not a State, must occupy him to the over- 
shadowing, to comparative forgetfulness, of his relation to the 
State in which he happens to have been born or to which he belongs 
by descent. If incorporation in a larger State absorbs or lowers 
the patriotism of the smaller, how much more must patriotism 
weaken in face of a new world which is not a State but includes all 
States? Will anyone be able to feel affection for such a com- 
munity, such an order? Will there be room for patriotism in this 
new polity ? Will there be any ground left, some might say any 
justification, or even excuse, for devotion to a particular State in 
face of a world-wide polity finally at peace? What need for the 
particular State at all ? 

At present, it is true, not many are afire with enthusiasm for 
the League of Nations. Very few of us know much about it ; 
very few follow what it does or know what it has done. But 
no one can help seeing that machinery, to put it no higher, set 
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up by a majority of the civilised States of the world, and the most 
powerful (with the exception of America), set up to deal with 
precisely the issues to which these States are the most sensitive, 
must be an enormously important factor in the civilised world 
of the future. Nothing but the League’s total and early break- 
down can prevent this. How far-reaching the League’s influence 
may become is not yet generally realised, because so far the 
League’s action has had the appearance of a conference, and to 
international conferences we have long been accustomed and 
have learnt to rate them not much higher than most other political 
devices. To the man in the street Sir Austen Chamberlain goes 
to Geneva to look after British interests, and every other Foreign 
Minister to do the same for his own country. At present the 
League bears more the character of an assembly of ambassadors 
than of internationals. The Amphiktionic League was some- 
thing of the sort to Greeks, but Hellas was but a tiny fraction of 
the world. Nationalism, so far from receding, seems to be more 
in view than usual when the Council of the League of Nations is 
in session and figures large in the Press. But if the League lasts, 
this cannot. Already an international seed has been sown, and 
if this seed takes root and grows, it can hardly help growing like 
the greatest of all seeds. The officials of the League are per- 
manent. They live in Geneva ; they are on the spot ; the League 
is their head-centre—the greatest thing in the world to them. As 
years go on this permanent body will become more and more 
international, until a generation arise really and literally inter- 
national. These will not forget their country, for they will never 
have had a country to forget. These may appear before we reach 
the final success and justification of the League, which is the 
postulate of this article all through. How great their influence 
must be is easy to calculate, but not easy to realise. We have 
had nothing like them. 

Think of the prestige of an international body that had suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of war, in establishing a final world peace. 
Think of its overwhelming advantage in dealing with the Govern- 
ment of any particular people or Power. We have to think of 
the League as a permanent independent body, responsible only to 
itself ; for that is what it must become if it succeeds. The 
Papacy is the nearest analogy. The League will be a kind of 
secular Papacy. Purporting at its beginning to be international, 
it will, if it succeeds, end in being supernational. Nor is it 
possible to put a limit to its activities. Already the League has 
been dealing with matters of supreme social importance—such as 
labour hours and other conditions and the ‘ white slave ’ traffic. 
Why should it not in the interest of the world deal with tariffs by 
abolishing them? The freedom of internal waterways and of 
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the sea it would certainly assume. There will one day be an 
International Bank as well as a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. No particular Government could stand against the 
League. We shall look to the men who run the League, not to 
national politicians. If the officers of the League have any 
capacity at all, they will be able always to get their way. There 
being no naval or military force to reckon with, they can quietly 
and comfortably play off one Government against another. 
Public opinion in the end would always back the League. But, of 
course, all this power hangs on the League having really eliminated 
war and warlike instruments. One country with an army and 
navy, or all countries with them, would change everything, the 
League sinking into the background. 

Where, in these conditions, does the patriotic part come in ? 
Is it conceivable that men and women will feel towards their own 
country the enthusiasm they do now? The pacifist would no 
doubt say: ‘No; and so much the better they should not. You 
are on the wrong track: your patriotism is material; it should 
be spiritual and moral. Once you have got universal peace, one 
country is the same as another. No country will be in danger ; 
so the national point of view need not be considered. I prefer 
peace without patriotism to patriotism with war.’ 

If the pacifist finds it easy to part with patriotism, most of 
us do not. We would remind him, too, that he is very much out 
in his calculation if he thinks that the disappearance of war would 
mean the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The 
history of long terms of peace does not point that way. Cer- 
tainly in this country the things of the spirit were more in evidence 
during than after the late war. 

But we are bound in honesty to admit that touching this 
matter we are in a strait. Shall we let war continue that 
patriotism may abound? God forbid. Whatever the logical 
impasse, we know that would be immoral. What, then, is to be the 
patriotic stimulus ? Generous rivalry, some will say. Rivalry is 
apt to be anything but generous, and may result in international 
telations at least as immoral as open war, if not so painful or 
destructive. No doubt rivalry in games and other fields of 
competition may stimulate the nationalist sense. The desire 
to surpass other nations in the arts of peace is natural and a 
strong counter to cosmopolitan forces. But rivalry of this kind 
is a very different thing from the love of country the world has 
known as patriotism. The desire to shine in the Olympic Games 
may have been patriotic, but it fell very far short of the patriotism 
praised by Pericles. We cannot find in the desire to do better 
than other countries the lofty motive we need. 

But if we can show that the springs of patriotism are Christian 
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we shall have the justification asked for. Can we? In so faras 
patriotism demands self-denial and self-sacrifice it is in character 
Christian ; but in so far as it consists of desire and effort to sur- 
pass other countries no Christian basis for it can be found. The 
God Christ revealed knows no distinction between the citizen of 
one country and the citizen of another. It is impossible—it 
would be profane—to suggest that God had preferences amongst 
nations as nations ; that He can feel any pleasure in one nation 
surpassing another. That would be to slide back into the religion 
of a tribal god. St. Paul knew no essential distinction between 
one man and another except the distinction between him who 
was in Christ and him who was not. No other distinction mattered 
—not even that between bond and free. This was no doctrinal 
statement peculiar to St. Paul. It is of the very essence of Christ’s 
teaching. We must face the fact that it is very difficult to say we 
are patriots because we are Christians. We may not say we are 
Christians because we are patriots. What, then, is the patriot 
who is a Christian to do? He cannot believe that patriotism 
which has inspired so much that is noble in men and which he 
feels to be an uplifting power is inconsistent with his Christianity, 
Yet he cannot show any necessry connexion between them. He 
can take refuge in believing in both, trusting to his instinct, 
though he knows that the standpoint of each is different from that 
of the other. He need not believe them to be incompatible. This 
may not be a very brave attitude to take up, but it is the attitude 
nearly all of us do take up in numberless matters both of practice 
and belief. In fact we often do accept two incompatible truths 
and do not trouble to reconcile them. There is much to be said 
for such an attitude, which is as likely to lead to truth as the 
most thorough-going philosophy. But it may be that the 
generations that know not war will demand a more rational 
account of the relation between Christianity and patriotism. 
The one obviously Christian element in patriotism—sacrifice in 
national defence—having gone out, Christians are likely to regard 
patriotism as on its trial. 

Can we have a living patriotism that is not based on com- 
petition with other countries? That is the desideratum. In 
practice one is prone to despair of it; in theory it is possible. 
Grant that a nation has an entity—a persona, if you will—dis- 
tinguishable from the men and women and the land that make it 


up, as a house is something other and more than materials and * 


site. Allow this, and a nation can make progress towards an 
ideal out of the range of any individual. The object of every 
citizen will be to help his country to move always nearer to:an 
unattainable ideal—not from any desire to get in front of any 
other nation. He will rather help forward other nations so far 
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as he can, rejoicing in their advance. His patriotism will be the 
cult of a national ideal. His vision will be to see his country, 
without thought of himself, always lessening the gap between it 
and perfection. 

This, it may be objected, is very vague—mere words. Hardly. 
A possible harmony or way of harmony between patriotism and 
future conditions is all that is attempted—a rational harmony 
that must precede in the citizen’s mind any expression of the 
vision in fact and detail. It is something to give a right direction, 
though you do not put the inquirer one foot upon his way. 


HAROLD HODGE. 
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SOCIALIST FINANCE 


FINANCE is the keystone of the Socialist arch. The control of 
the purse-strings is the essential condition of political power, 
True of all forms of government, that is pre-eminently true of a 
democracy, for democracy, as Aristotle long ago taught, is the 
rule not merely of the many, but of the poor. Democracy, 
therefore, must necessarily involve the divorce of political power 
from financial responsibility. Those who do not (palpably and 
directly) pay the piper call the tune. Mr. Lloyd George has 
many of the characteristic attributes of a Cleon, and he shrewdly 
perceived this truth when in 1908 he claimed the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer from Mr. Asquith to the exclusion of the Premier's 
preference, Mr. McKenna. Of all the ministerial posts the 
Treasury was the one for which Mr. Lloyd George, alike by 
training and temperament, was least qualified, and there is little 
doubt that Mr. Asquith, bred in the straitest sect of economic 
orthodoxy, quickly realised and rued his weak concession to an 
impetuous colleague. But from his own point of view Mr. Lloyd 
George was right ; at the Treasury he held the key position. 

To-day the Socialist Party is making a gigantic effort to 
secure the control of the political machine for the next five years. 
Who can blame them? We may hold them to be utterly mis- 
guided in their views, but none can question the passionate 
conviction with which their doctrines are held, or the untiring 
zeal with which they are preached. 

Like Mr. Lloyd George, the Socialists perceive that finance is 
the key to the political fortress. Accordingly they have been 
at special pains to elaborate the financial policy which they 
intend to lay before the electorate, and for which they hope to 
secure the approval of the nation. It is, therefore, pertinent to 
scrutinise it with some care. 

That their proposals are superficially alluring none can deny. 
Crudely stated, the proposals boil down to this: we will take 
away the superfluities of the few rich in order to increase the 
comforts and minister to the well-being of the many poor. 

On the threshold of our scrutiny let it be noted that it is 
eminently characteristic of the Socialist to concentrate his 
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attention upon the rich mam, the individual millionaire, wallowing 
in a luxury which is as degrading to him as it is hurtful to his 
poorer neighbour. Despite their label, the Socialists or Collec- 
tivists seemingly find it difficult to think in terms of society, of 
the aggregate wealth of the community. It is Dives and Lazarus 
who respectively excite their scorn and their pity ; of the wealth 
or poverty of the community they are characteristically though 
paradoxically careless. 

From this generalisation it is only fair that certain individual 
Socialists should be, at least partially, excepted. Mr. Snowden, 
for instance, repudiates the idea that ‘the Labour Party wishes 
to tax the rich for the fun of the thing or from a spiteful envy of 
the rich.’ Yet in the very same article (Morning Post, Feb- 
ruary I3, 1929) he betrays the vindictive temper which in terms he 
repudiates: ‘ The existence of a rich class is responsible for the 
poverty of the mass, and for the social evil of the slums, physical 
deterioration, ill-health, inadequate education and industrial in- 
efficiency.’ 

Can this indictment be sustained? Is it even remotely true 
that the wealth of the rich is responsible for the poverty of the 
poor? If it were, who would not lend a hand to the Socialists 
in their policy of taxing the rich out of existence ? 

Nevertheless, the views held and emphasised by Mr. Snowden 
make a wide and powerful appeal. On that point let there be no 
mistake. Nor is it unintelligible. Everyone can recognise Dives 
in the flesh, and the existence of Lazarus is patent to every- 
body. How easy, then, is it to argue that if you relieved Dives 
of his superfluity you could redress the balance and make Lazarus 
quite comfortable. In the individual case you could; but the 
economy of a highly organised society is not so simple as that. 

Let it be admitted that the social and fiscal legislation of the 
last twenty years has gone some way towards a realisation of 
Mr. Snowden’s ideal. We have, by taxation, depleted the 
‘hoards’ of the rich; we have, by taxes on inheritance, broken 
up great landed estates and have multiplied occupying owners 
of land ; by Pensions Acts, Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Acts and similar social legislation, by transferring the burdensome 
cost of education from the individual to the community, we have 
undoubtedly improved the lot of the poorer folk at the expense of 
the richer. But we have stopped short of the point at which 
all incentive to accumulation is removed. We have not actually 
destroyed the fabric of our industrial organisation. The basis of 
that organisation is still competitive and capitalisic, not socialistic. 

The remuneration of capital per se is small, and is being 
constantly diminished by the incidence of direct taxation. But 
mere capital does still earn a modest reward, and there is still 
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some (economic) motive for the exercise of the comm 
important virtue of thrift. Moreover, direct taxation still falls 
lightly upon the thrifty poor, the small capitalist, and the cons 
tribution of the latter to the capital resources of the country is 
astonishingly large. 

Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P., has from time to time published 
the results of his researches into this important question, and I 
remember that Mr. Snowden himself, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, confessed that he was ‘ staggered by the magnitude 
of the contributions which are made by the working people of 
to-day, in one form or another, to provide for what we colloquially 
call a “rainy day.” ’ He subsequently furnished me with the 
figures to which he referred. For the year ending March 31, 
1924—by no means a prosperous year—they amounted to no less 
than 216,380,000/. This total was made up of the following items; 


- Post Office Savings Bank (gross deposits) . ; Susseen 
. Trustee Savings Bank (ditto) » ° + 40,000,000 
. Railway Savings Bank (ditto) ‘ 4,000,000 
Co-operative Societies (average net increase in 

shares and deposits) ; : . ‘ 4,000,000 
. Building Societies . + 21,000,000 
. National Savings Certificates (aut. - - | II,000,000 
. Friendly Societies (partly estimated for 1922) . 9,000,000 
. Collecting Societies (premiums 1922) R 3 7,080,000 
. Trade Unions (benefit fund) . ‘ ‘ 8,000,000 
. Industrial Assurance Companies (premium 

income) . ° ° a . . - 31,000,000 


aaa 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
° 
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Total . ; > - £216,380,0001 


These figures (some of which, be it noted, are gross and take no 
account of withdrawals) are, in truth, ‘ staggering,’ but they tell 
only half the story ; only, indeed, a fragment of it. They take 
no account of small investments in railway companies, banks, 
industrial companies, chief rents (a very popular form of security 
for small investors in Lancashire), and above all in small house 
property. The last item alone would still account for at least 
300,000,000/. of savings on the part of persons not liable to income 
tax, and before the war accounted for much more. The share- 
holders in the four great railway groups number about 800,000, 
a large proportion of whom hold very small amounts. The ‘ big 
five’ banks have between them over 275,000 shareholders with 
average holdings (nominal) of a little over 200l. 

It is difficult to arrive at any exact estimate of the aggregate 
savings of the small investor, but two or three years ago I 
hazarded an estimate of 2,500,000,000/., contributed by some 


1 In his Budget speech (April 15) Mr. Churchill put the increase of savings 
in this class of investment, since 1924, at 170,000,000/. 
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15,000,000 investors, only to be assured by an eminent banker 
that I had greatly under-stated it, and that the amount was 
nearer 4,000,000,0001.? 

Whichever be the true figure, it should suffice not only to 
‘stagger ’ Mr. Snowden, but to give pause to the policy advocated 
by his political associates. The latter do not ignore the fact that 
the number of small capitalists is large. The better informed 
Socialists so far recognise it as to propose that the sur-tax, on 
which, as we shall see, they rely as the main plank in their 
financial platform, shall be levied only on ‘ investment ’ incomes 
exceeding 500/. a year. People who have saved less, say, than 
10,000/. would therefore be exempt from the additional levy. 

Will this differentiation avail to dispel the alarm of the small 
capitalist and to conciliate his opposition to the Socialist pro- 
gramme? For two reasons I venture to doubt if it will. On 
the one hand, the small capitalist, however small he be, is shrewd 
enough to perceive that confiscatory taxation has a nasty way 
of extending in a downward direction. The super-tax, when 
originally imposed, extended only to the 5000l.-a-year men ; 
nowadays the net has been widened to catch the relatively small 
man with 2000/. a year. Mr. Lees Smith and men of his 
kidney may desire to exempt the working class investor and 
even the petit bourgeoisie. But Mr. Maxton would show them no 
such tenderness. To him the capitalist is anathema whether he 
be a large or small man ; he ‘ battens upon the industry of the 
poor,’ and so forth. Mr. Lees Smith and the ‘ moderates’ may 
strike the note of Socialist finance to-day ; but logic is on the 
side of Mr. Maxton, and where logic lies to-day power may rest 
to-morrow. Anyway, the thrifty workman who has invested his 
savings in small house property, either directly or through a 
building society, or in bank, railway or industrial shares, knows 
perfectly well that his savings are secure only so long as the 
principle of private property is sacrosanct. 

It may be objected that the Socialist proposal of a sur-tax or 
of more drastic death duties only carries a stage further methods 
of taxation already accepted by Liberals and Conservatives. 
That is quite true ; but here the motive of taxation becomes all- 
important. All taxation is in a sense confiscatory; but no 
Conservative—no sane man—would impose taxation except to 
meet urgent national requirements or to fulfil national obligations. 
Taxation may be a necessary evil, but it remains an evil. The 
Socialist, on the contrary, regards taxation as per se potentially 
beneficent ; it supplies the readiest means of redressing inequali- 
ties of wealth, of divesting the rich man of those ‘ superfluities ’ 


* For details of my estimates I may perhaps refer to my article on ‘ The 
Diffusion of Capital ' (Fortnightly Review for September 1926). 
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which are injurious to him, injurious to his poorer neighbours, 
and injurious to the commonwealth. 

This is the point on which we Conservatives must boldly 
challenge our opponents. We have, I submit, been too apolo- 
getic in our attitude towards wealth and the wealthy. Every 
thoughtful person (unless blinded by political prejudice) must be 
aware that in the vast majority of cases the wealth of a rich man, 
so far from representing a subtraction from the poverty of the poor, 
constitutes an addition to the wealth of the community, an addi- 
tion by which the poorer members of that community can hardly 
fail to benefit. From this generalisation we should perhaps 
except the few lucky speculators who amass riches at the expense 
(mainly but not invariably) of the many unlucky speculators, 
The passing of money from the pockets of one speculator to those 
of another does not, in fact, much affect the wealth of the com- 
munity ; nor, indeed, does the gain of one man invariably mean 
the loss of another. But, leaving speculation on one side, it may 
be said generally that the accumulation of great fortunes represents 
sheer gain to the community. A great captain of industry—a 
Ford, a Morris, a Lever—does not, and cannot, enrich himself 
without enriching thousands of his fellow-citizens. 

Socialist policy aims at the elimination of the individual 
entrepreneur. The man who amasses wealth is the enemy of 
society and the despoiler of the poor. If our faith be really rooted 
in principle we ought boldly to affirm the exact contrary : that 
it is the poor man who drags down the poor and impoverishes the 
State. Our aim, then, should be to eliminate, not the rich man, 
but the poor man ; to raise the lowly not by diminishing the 
number of the proud, but by multiplying it. 

There is, however, a second reason why one may doubt 
whether the exemptions proposed by the ‘ moderate’ Socialists 
will avail to reassure the small investor. Itis this. The habit of 
saving is progressive. The big capitalist has in many cases 
begun as a small capitalist. Every small depositor has a marshal’s 
baton in his pass-book. In the modern industrial world there is 
a wonderful career open to talent, even without capital. There 
is a still greater career open to the talent combined with thrift ; 
and there is a comfortable competence assured to thrift even if 
unaccompanied by talent. Only, however, on condition that the 
fruits of thrift are not confiscated by the misguided policy of 
those who decline to practise that virtue and refuse even to 
ponder these things. 

For thrift is in reality one of the most indispensable of social 
virtues. It is not, as a rule, so regarded; and for a simple 
reason. The thrifty man is not always the most agreeable 
member of society ; he is rarely a popular member. His aotive 
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may be, perhaps generally is, purely self-regarding ; but that 
does not alter the effect of his conduct. He may lose his own 
soul; but the world is the gainer by his loss. Prejudice dies 
hard. Society approves free spending, not close saving. The man 
who ‘flings his money about’ wins the applause of the crowd. 
The person who ‘hoards’ incurs unpopularity if not contempt. 

In the days of the chimney corner and the old stocking there 
was some justification for this prejudice. In these days of joint- 
stock enterprise, of infinite opportunities for the investment of 
capital, there isnone. Nevertheless it persists, and it is strikingly 
reflected in the financial proposals of the Socialist Party. 

These proposals I proceed to examine in somewhat more detail. 
The programme is set forth officially in Labour and the Nation, a 
booklet of fifty-five pages, concluding with a list of legislative 
and administrative measures, summarised in no fewer than 
seventy-two items. The financial policy is summarised as follows : 


1. The progressive reduction of expenditure on armaments. 

2. The abolition of taxes upon the necessaries of life and of protective 
duties. 

3. The increase of the death duties upon large estates. 

4. The further graduation of the income tax so as to relieve the smaller 
and increase the contribution from the larger incomes. 

5. The establishment of an additional graduated sur-tax on incomes 
from property of over 500/. per annum. 

6. The taxation of land values. 


As to the first item there is no dispute. All parties are agreed 
in their anxiety to reduce expenditure upon armaments. But 
one or two observations seem in this connexion to be called for. 
The first is that in regard to disarmament Great Britain is already 
leading the world. We are indeed the only country which is 
really reducing expenditure on armaments. The Secretary of 
State for War has recently pointed out that while our own military 
expenditure has actually decreased during the lifetime of the 
present Government by 4,000,000/., that of Germany has 
increased by 5,000,000/., of the United States by 8,000,000/., 
of Italy by 10,000,000., of France by 24,000,000/., and of Russia 
by 40,000,0001. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could be more utterly misleading 
than the attempt made by the Socialists to prove that the present 
Government is spending more on war services than on peace 
services. In Socialist ‘ Notes for Speakers, No. 17’ (August 10, 
1928) it is alleged that out of every 20s. spent by the Government 
in 1926-7 14s; 1#¢. was for war and only 5s. 10}d. for peace 
services. This result is arrived at, ingeniously if not ingenuously, 
by lumping together (i.) the interest on the National Debt (é.c., 
money ‘ spent on old wars ’) ; (ii.) expenditure on war pensions ; 
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and (iii.) current expenditure on the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Debt interest accounts for 9s. 7}d. out of every 205. ; 
pensions for 1s. 7}d., and current expenditure on the defence 
forces for 2s. 11}d. As a fact, the estimated expenditure for 
1928-9 was 2s. 10}d., which compares with 3s. when the Socialists 
were themselves in power. But let that pass. There is, however, 
a serious question which demands an answer. Are we to infer 


from this argument that the Socialists are prepared to repudiate , 


the interest on the National Debt and to withdraw all pensions 
paid to those who fought in the Great War and to the dependants 
of those who fell in it ? If not, only the last item (2s. 11}d.) can 
properly be contrasted with the 5s 10}d. spent on peace services, 
and the latter sum, it should be noted, takes account only of 
expenditure from taxes, ignoring altogether the immense sum 
contributed to the social services, to education, poor relief, etc., 
by the local rates. As to these social services, maintained partly, 
it is true, by contributions from employers and workmen, but 
mainly out of taxes and rates, it may safely be said that no country 
in the world is spending anything like as much as we are. For 
. the year 1927 expenditure from taxes and rates under this 
head amounted to the gigantic total of nearly 400,000,000/., or 
340,000,000/. if (as it should be) the charge for war pensions be 
excluded. That we have already gone a very long way along 
the path of social reform, if not of State Socialism, must therefore 
be admitted by any fair-minded commentator on English politics. 
I pass to the second item in the Socialist programme, the 
abolition of all taxes upon the necessaries of life and of protective 
duties. To achieve this object would admittedly involve a loss 
of revenue of nearly 40,000,000/., and, apart from that, would 
practically relieve of all contribution to the expenses of the State 
from which they benefit so largely the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Only last October Mr. Snowden himself pointed out that 
a married man with an income of 50o/. a year and three children 
to-day paid no income tax at all, and if he had the wisdom to be 
a teetotaller and non-smoker he could escape practically any 
contribution to the national expenditure. Of commodities which 
can be described as necessaries only sugar (18,784,000/.) and tea 
(5,952,688/.) make any substantial contribution to the revenue, 
the total of the ‘ breakfast table’ duties (including dried fruits) 
only slightly exceeding 26,000,000/. The tea duty has already 

been abolished in the Budget of 1929.3 
The ‘ protective ’ duties raise, of course, another issue. They 
are not imposed primarily for revenue purposes. The McKenna 
* I use popular language, of course, and do not ignore the necessary legislative 


sequel. 
* The silk duties are in a somewhat different category. They produced 
over 6,000,000). 
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duties produced (1927-8) only 3,515,000/. and the ‘ safeguarding’ 
duties about 1,700,000/. Even this much of revenue is acceptable 
toa depleted Treasury, but if revenue were the main purpose of 
these duties they could hardly be defended. They are imposed 
in the hope of providing more employment for British workmen 
and of cheapening the cost of production of British commodities. 
A discussion of the merits or demerits of ‘ safeguarding’ is 
outside the scope of this article ; but it may summarily be said 
that the results of an experiment initiated on a very modest 
scale have thus far falsified the predictions of the rigid ‘ Free 
Traders.’ Prices to the home consumer have not been raised by 
the imposition of ‘safeguarding’ duties, nor has the power to 
export safeguarded commodities been prejudicially affected. It 
is true that, with one exception, the industries affected have been 
of minor importance ; it does not necessarily follow that similar 
results would attend an extension of the policy, but at least it 
may be said that the apprehensions of timid adherents of the 
new policy have been largely dissipated and that a primd facie 
case has been established for somewhat bolder, if still cautious, 
experimentation. 

Items 3, 4, and 5 of the Socialist programme may be considered 
together. Death duties and income tax already furnish the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with about half his tax revenue ; 
but this does not satisfy the Socialists. If they obtain the power, 
they propose to screw up both death duties and income tax with 
a steep graduation on the larger fortunes and higher incomes. 
Inherited fortunes are a tempting hen-roost for the predatory 
financier. On the face of it a revenue which depends on the rate 
of mortality among the rich would seem to be peculiarly pre- 
carious ; yet in fact it has proved unexpectedly constant, and 
during the year just ended provided Mr. Churchill with no less a 
sum than 80,570,000/.—a sum not far short of our total revenue 
towards the end of the Victorian era. Last year’s yield was, 
indeed, more than 8,000,000/. in excess of expectation ; but this 
fact is not likely to diminish the appetite of the Socialist financiers. 
Of all forms of wealth, inherited wealth evokes their loudest 
denunciations ; of all methods of raising revenue, the taxation 
of inheritance is with them the most popular. They resent the 
power of the ‘dead hand,’ and envy the good fortune of the 
living but undeserving heir. 

Yet it may be doubted whether on a broad, comprehensive, 
and unprejudiced survey of national economy there is any form 
of taxation more essentially objectionable. Death duties have, 
it is true, proved easy to collect, but they invite evasion and they 
dissipate capital. Agreeably with his tendency (already noted) 
to rivet attention upon Dives, as an individual, the Socialist poli- 
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tician naturally seizes with avidity this opportunity of redressing 
the inequalities he deplores. A more detached observer may feel 
apprehensive as to the policy of meeting current expenditure out 
of capital. For death duties are, of course, a species of ‘ capital 
levy.’ They are, be it admitted, less objectionable, both on 
psychological and on purely fiscal grounds, than the cruder form of 
levy proposed a few years ago ; but they differ from it only in 
degree, not in principle. They are more diffused in operation 
and less deterrent to accumulation. None the less they drain 
the life-blood of industry and thus accentuate the problem of 
unemployment. 

The same objection may, indeed, be taken to all taxation ; the 
only discretion left to the Treasury is a choice of evils. But the 
wonder is that those who claim in a special degree to represent the 
interests of manual labour should be so blind to the only means 
by which, in a fiscal sense, the lot of the wage-earner can be sub- 
stantially and permanently improved—a reduction in public 
expenditure, national and local. Such reduction is, however, on 
principle repudiated in the Socialist programme. That true 
economy is concerned not less with a wise direction of expenditure 
than with actual saving is a commonplace. But nothing would 
at the present moment do more for the revival of trade, and con- 
sequently for the diminution of unemployment, than a drastic 
cut in public expenditure. Admittedly it is difficult to see where 
the knife is to be applied. Debt conversion offers the most 
obvious opportunity, but the financial omens are at present none 
too favourable. The contributory pension scheme ought to do 
something to diminish the vast expenditure (nearly 55,000,001. 
‘ in 1927) on the relief of pauperism ; but bitter experience should 
restrain us from over-confident expectations. It was anticipated 
that old age pensions, unemployment insurance, and health in- 
surance would go far to wipe the slate clean of pauperism. Yet 
the unhappy fact remains that, though the aggregate expenditure 
(exclusive of employers and workmen’s contributions) on these 
services is now 59,000,000/., expenditure on poor relief has more 
than trebled since old age pensions were introduced. But the 
point on which for the moment I insist is that, while no party can 
honestly hold out any immediate prospect of a large reduction in 
expenditure, the Socialist Party is alone in its opposition to such 
a reduction, and in the advocacy of lavish expenditure on grounds, 
not merely of policy but of principle. 

Moreover, Labour and the Nation embodies a large and 
ambitious scheme of ‘ social reform’ ; its accomplishment would 
involve increased expenditure variously estimated to amount to 
anything from 200,000,000/. to 300,000,000/. That would mean 
a Budget of at least 1,000,000,000/. But from the credit side we 
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must remove the yield of the taxes which, as we have seen, the 
Socialists are pledged to abolish. 

Where, then, is the money to come from for this gigantic 
programme ? Some optimists put the yield of the new sur-tax at 
§5,000,0001. ; but Mr. Snowden has given it as his opinion that 
‘a sur-tax of 2s. in the pound on personal income from invest~- 
ments would not be likely to realise anything approaching the 
figure which has been mentioned.’ At the same time he is 
apparently opposed to any attempt to ‘ get much additional yield 
from the ordinary income tax ’ (The Times, October 5, 1928) ; and 
if super-tax has (as the past year’s diminished yield would seem 
to suggest) reached its limits, we are left only with increased death 
duties, and one other item to which I have not yet referred. 

It were hardly believable, were it not true, that the Socialist 
Party still pins its faith to the taxation of land values. That is 
the last item in their financial policy. Political memories are 
notoriously short, but can the recent history of this question be 
already forgotten? By the Finance Act of 1909-10 Mr. Lloyd 
George imposed certain taxes on land values. In 1920, in entire 
lightness of heart, he assented, as Prime Minister, to their aboli- 
tion. Their failure as an instrument of fiscal policy was too 
glaring to be ignored. During the ten years of their operation 
the notorious land taxes produced a revenue of 1,300,0001., of 
which no less than 800,000/. was subsequently remitted by the 
Treasury as having been charged in error. The cost of collecting 
this revenue (including the setting up and running of the Land 
Valuation Department, which served, it may be said, other pur- 
poses as well) was no less than 5,000,000/., showing a debit 
balance of 4,200,000/. Small wonder that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, insisted on putting an 
end to Mr. Lloyd George’s costly experiment. Is it imaginable 
that the electorate will indorse the proposal of the Socialist Party 
to renew it ? 

Should there be any temptation to do so, there is another 
consideration which ought to weigh on the negative side. The 
failure of the Lloyd George taxes to produce revenue may be 
called ludicrous ; their effect upon the solution of the housing 
problem can only be described as tragic. ‘That the Finance 
(1910) Act actually had a considerable effect in checking house 
building there can be no doubt.’ Such is the testimony borne 
by the Report of the (Liberal) Land Enquiry Committee, 1914. 
Four years later the Tudor-Walters Committee on Building 
Construction (1918) reported as follows : 

There was a consensus of opinion amongst the builders and land 


developers that the land duties in the Finance (1909-ro) Act had seriously 
tetarded the carrying on of their business. The evidence given was that 
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these duties had arrested the development of building estates, led to the 
diminution or withdrawal of financial facilities and retarded investment in 
house property. 

The facts supported these conclusions. During the six years 
before the ‘ People’s Budget ’ the average rate of house building 
was 115,260. For the four years after that Budget the average 
rate fell to 61,850, a drop of nearly 50 per cent. There is no 
question, save unemployment, on which the Socialist Party 
speak with such vehemence as on housing. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, partly by his legislation of 1923, partly by his administration 
during the last four years, has gone a long way to make good the 
shortage and thus to solve one of the most insistent of post-war 
problems. How in the face of the facts recited above Socialists 
can suggest the renewal of an experiment which proved so 
disastrous to the social amenities of the poorer classes in this 
country passes comprehension. Yet the fact obtrudes itself that, 
undeterred by experience, they give a prominent place in their 
financial programme to the taxation of land values. 


In the foregoing pages I have confined myself, for the most 
part, to an examination of the Socialist proposals in the domain 
of ‘ pure’ finance. Perhaps too rigidly, since almost the whole 
programme is in a sense financial. Some adherents of the Labour 
Party are inclined to shy at the word ‘ Socialism,’ and to resent 
the description of themselves as ‘ Socialists.’ Yet Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in his Foreword to Labour and the Nation, leaves no 
room for ambiguity on that score. ‘The Labour Party,’ he 
writes, ‘ unlike other parties, is not concerned with patching the 
rents in a bad system, but with transforming Capitalism into 
Socialism.’ Precisely; and we should be grateful to Mr. 
MacDonald for his explicit avowal of his party’s goal. Capitalism 
must be superseded, we learn (p. 13), because it is ‘ bankrupt.’ 
But isit? In this matter, as in regard to wealth and the wealthy, 
we Conservatives have been, I submit, too mealy-mouthed and 
apologetic. Of course, no Conservative admits the ‘ bankruptcy’ 
of capitalism, but I doubt whether we have been sufficiently 
vigorous in the attack which is often the best method of defence. 
On the one hand we can and should demonstrate the hopeless 
failure of ‘nationalisation.’ Not, of course, in every single 
instance, since no sane critic denies that it is financially possible 
to nationalise or municipalise a particular industry so long, but 
so long only, as the profits of private enterprise are available, if 
needed, to make good the losses incurred in the ‘ nationalised’ 
industry. How long private enterprise—i.e., the general body 
of taxpayers or ratepayers—should submit to the process it is 
for each community to decide for itself. Recent experience 
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tends to show that most business communities prefer to cut 
their losses and terminate unfortunate experiments. 

On the other hand, we should proclaim and demonstrate that 
capitalism, so far from being bankrupt, has performed, and is 
performing, a daily miracle—notably in the country where the 
capitalistic organisation of industry was first established. Under 
what other system would it be conceivably possible to sustain a 
population of 47,000,000 on a very constricted area which Nature 
would seem to have designed for the support of (at most) 
18,000,000 to 20,000,000 ? 

But even if the goal of the Socialist Party were, in itself, 
desirable, their financial proposals would, I am convinced, prove 
utterly inadequate to sustain our people in the pursuit of it. 

Before concluding this paper I have thought it proper to 
tefer, very briefly, to the ultimate goal, for a reason supplied by 
Mr. MacDonald himself. ‘Only,’ he says, ‘in relation to the 
goal can immediate steps be either understood or justified. 
The party . . . ask for power . . . in order to lay the founda- 
tions of a new social order.’ 

That new social order must rest upon the foundation of 
finance. But let the contradiction be observed. The financial 
success of the proposals now submitted to the electorate 
presupposes the survival of the ‘ bankrupt ’ system of capitalism, 
and of the ‘ degrading’ wealth derived by opulent individuals 
therefrom. What reliance can be placed upon steeply graded 
death duties if Dives is not permitted to amass capital? What 
would a sur-tax yield if the wealth of the sur-taxed were con- 
fiscated ? What would the taxation of land values avail if land 
were nationalised ? Let us follow Mr. MacDonald’s counsel and 
strive to understand the ‘immediate steps’ in relation to the 
‘ultimate goal.’ The result would seem to be that the nearer 
we approach the goal, the less effective the steps and the less 
secure the foundations on which the future structure must, ex 
hypothesi, rest. Thus the programme embodied in Labour and 
the Nation reduces itself to a farrago of contradictions. Partial 
nationalisation is a possible proposition, but its security is assured 
only by the successful survival of private enterprise ; complete 
nationalisation is by the same token doomed, as Russia has 
demonstrated, to end in fiasco. Similarly, Socialism could 
realise its financial ideals only so long as it failed to attain the 
ultimate objective at which Socialism aims. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE VILLAGE 


I 


Tuat the country clergyman is having a difficult time is widely 
recognised ; but it has usually been his financial troubles that 
have received attention. It is not with these, however, real 
enough as they are, that the present article is concerned. There 
are other troubles of an entirely different character, which 
would not be greatly modified, still less removed, even if all 
country clergy were freed from financial anxiety. 

I refer, rather, to the changing mentality of country places 
caused by changing social and economic conditions which have 
deeply affected the clergyman’s position and influence. For it 
has to be recognised that during the last fifteen years life in the 
country has been transformed. The changes have not yet worked 
themselves out to their logical conclusions, and the prevailing 
agricultural depression, which we hope may not be permanent, is 
retarding developments. But whether prosperous or the reverse, 
the countryside has changed. The old days are gone, and with 
them the prestige of the country clergyman. 

After the war a great deal of land changed hands at good 
prices. In the country no event has such important consequences 
as a change in the ownership of land, which carries with it social 
as well as monetary status. Especially does the sale of land 
involve widespread consequences when property passes from one 
type of owner to another. The post-war changes of ownership 
have been of this type. Old-established families took advantage of 
the good prices to sell their land ; and the farmers took advantage 
of their temporary prosperity to buy it. In this way the war- 
time agricultural boom, instead of giving a new lease of life to the 
feudal system (as might have been expected), ended it altogether. 
It gave the old owners an opportunity to quit, and they took it. 
An epoch in the history of the English countryside had closed. 

The epoch thus terminated was that semi-feudal squirearchy 
which political and economic changes had weakened, but which 
had survived with astonishing vitality from its palmy days in the 
eighteenth century right down into the twentieth. Within this 
social system—for it was no less—the country parson had his 
place, which was one that had gradually improved. Whereas in 
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the eighteenth century the status of a country parson was not far 
removed from that of a gamekeeper (vide Fielding’s Tom Jones), 
it had developed in a couple of generations to what we see in 
Trollope’s novels. The parson had been transformed into a minor 
sort of country gentleman. His social prestige was considerable, 
and second only to that of the squire himself, with whose family 
he was often connected. Hence the large houses, often with 
stabling and immense gardens, which to-day are becoming 
derelict or driving their occupants into bankruptcy. 

It is no doubt true that the ancien régime left much to be 
desired, and has been decried by the whole tribe of idealists and 
doctrinaires who preached that salvation would come through the 
decapitation of the squire. But, as things are, it is the village 
which is decapitated, for it no longer has a head, which is always 
desirable in any community, and especially in a rural one where 
the level of initiative and intelligence is low. Under the much- 
abused squirearchy everyone had his place and his duties. 
Farmers were compelled to treat their land properly, and to keep 
their premises decent, in return for which they received con- 
siderate treatment when times were bad. As for labourers, they 
may not have had much done for them; but they had more to 
hope for from the squire than from the farmer. 

But it is no concern of mine here to prove that farmer and 
labourer were both better off under the squire than they now are, 
though many would admit it. I am more particularly con- 
cerned with the status of the parson. He, under the extinct 
system, had a very definite position. To some extent he was the 
squire’s eye ; as the estate agent looked after material things, so 
the parson looked after social and moral things. He had a very 
definite place to fill in the little community, and he could rightly 
feel that his work was useful and beneficial. 

Recent changes have transformed his position. The land has 
passed into the possession either of some successful plutocrat 
whose mentality is thoroughly urban, or of the now impoverished 
farmers. Neither class of owner has very much use for the 
parson. The new landowner regards him as a person of alien 
traditions ; the farmer (no doubt rightly) as a type whose day is 
done. Thus the parson has lost his two strongest supporters ; 
the squire has gone, and the farmer has lapsed into indifference. 
As for the labourers, it is perhaps too much to expect that men 
who had always regarded the church as the affair of their social 
superiors should support it when those superiors had largely 
deserted it. After all, a little charity was about all “they had 
ever got out of it, and of this no further prospect remained. As 
for the church services, they had always been more or less incom- 
prehensible, and were fast becoming more so. 
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Of course, farmers and their labourers do not comprise the 
whole of a rural community; there are publicans, carriers, 
blacksmiths, small shopkeepers, railwaymen, and so on. But in 
practice it is not found that these act very differently from the 
rest, with whom in various ways they are closely associated. The 
parson need not look to these elements for anything but lukewarm 
support. 

There is indeed another section of village society, as yet 
small, but destined, evidently, to increase, 7.¢., the bungalow 
dweller, or non-rural occupant of the ‘ council cottage’ of which 
few labourers can afford the rent. These may be persons retired 
from business, or still engaged in it ; or they may be more or less 
impoverished intellectuals, or ex-service men striving to supple- 
ment a small pension by chicken-farming. Taking them as a 
whole, this section of the community does not trouble the parson, 
but just regards him as a person with whom they have nothing 
whatever in common. Their outlook is urban, the outlook which 
has ‘ neither religion nor superstitions.’ These people are un- 
doubtedly an asset to the village, since they bring in a new 
element of life ; but the church does not profit by them: In.one 
village, well known to the writer, a large industrial concern has 
recently built thirty houses for artisans of an excellent type 
(superior to the majority of the original inhabitants of the 
village), and of these none display any interest whatever in the 
church or attend its services, though a number of the women are 
joining the women’s institute, a non-sectarian organisation. It 
should be observed that all the households are composed of per- 
sons well under forty years of age, and many of them recently 
married couples. In short, they are of a post-war urban type, 
probably quite typical of the sort of people who will be populating 
the country as industry is more and more decentralised and 
carried outside the urban areas. An admirable type, but having 
no use whatever for the church. 

Then there is another point which deserves attention, and 
which is a source of much discouragement to the country clergy- 
man—the attitude of the young people, which presents, in some 
ways, the most radical change of all. It is not generally recog- 
nised that the youths and young women, even in the remoter 
villages, are being steadily urbanised. The young farm lad has 
his push- or motor-bicycle, and goes into the town every Saturday 
and Sunday for his entertainment. The young women are not 
behindhand at accompanying him, and both sexes are out for a 
maximum of amusement of the cinema and dance-hall type, so 
far as their resources allow, and perhaps further. The difference 
between them and the urban proletariat is steadily lessening; 
there is very little feudalism left in the mentality of the younger 
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generation in the country. And in their eyes both church and 
parson belong to a state of things hopelessly out of date, merely 
because it is old, for it should not be forgotten that our new 
democracy is entirely without historical background ; the educa- 
tion received before the age of fourteen (such as it was) is almost 
entirely lost before two years have passed, Many of these young 
people can only read print and can scarcely write at all. 

Nor should it be forgotten that if the country goes into the 
town for its amusements the town repays the compliment, and 
any village which is on a highroad may, and does, spend its 
Sunday watching the cars go by. Standing by the petrol-pump 
a village lad may see as much life as he desires. 

The mention of young people brings me by a natural transition 
to the question of village amusements and recreations, in the 
organisation of which the clergyman formerly took a prominent 
part, Under present conditions his co-operation is not to the 
same extent necessary. Many villages now possess men’s clubs, 
arising out of ex-service men’s associations ; the desire of these 
for the parson’s countenance and interest probably varies in 
different places, and it depends very much whether drink is sold 
on the premises or not. Then, in not a few villages, there will be 
an institute of some sort, perhaps no more than an army hut, run 
for general purposes by a committee, and during the winter there 
will be whist drives or dances every Saturday until midnight. 
Here the parson’s presence would often be regarded somewhat in 
the light of the skeleton at the feast, especially as the old- 
fashioned restrictions on dancing in Lent are not observed by 
these institutions. Then, in view of the cheap and easily acces- 
sible amusements of the town, the old-fashioned concert or lecture 
is regarded, at least by the younger generation, as somewhat 
demodé, especially if a village does not happen to contain very 
much local talent. One easily becomes weary of hearing the same 
people singing the same songs. 

An increasingly important part is being taken in village life 
by the women’s village institutes, of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly. These organisations are doing more to civilise 
village life than the churches and chapels because they are 
universal in their appeal. They are non-political and non- 
sectarian, and do their best to unite all classes—an object in 
which they meet with a far larger measure of success than many 
pessimistic observers of village life had thought possible. But 
these excellent village clubs can be run quite independently of 
the parson; indeed, his too active co-operation would be an 
ambiguous blessing, since this would lend to the institute a 
sectarian colour which would entirely stultify its work. 

But it will be said that even if the parson has neither the 
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men, the women, nor the young people, he at least has the 
children. But this in many cases is far from being true. The 
children, more or less unconsciously, adopt the attitude of ther 
parents towards the clergyman, since everything that is said is 
uttered in their hearing. Moreover, even at school they are 
passing beyond the parson’s purview. An increasing number of 
schools are being handed over to the local education authority, 
and, under the new system of grouped schools (which applies to 
Church schools as well as others), a clergyman may find all his 
children of over eleven years carried off every morning to some 
other village. In itself this may be a very good thing; and it is 
not my purpose to argue against it, but only to make the point that 
the clergyman comes less and less in touch even with the children. 

All these contributory causes generate in the parson’s mind a 
feeling that he is a redundancy in the life of the village. It is 
not that the inhabitants are hostile, only that they are in vary- 
ing degrees quite indifferent. And it is very hard for a conscien- 
tious man to go on offering something for which there seems to 
be no demand, and to be doing work which no one seems to 
appreciate. It somehow tends to make him lose his self-respect, 
unless he becomes embittered ; and it is hard to say which of 
these results is the most disastrous. 

It is true that village opinion will always strenuously oppose 
all proposals which would rob them of a resident clergyman. 
This is due in part, no doubt, to jealousy of the neighbouring 
village which could boast of an inhabited rectory, but in part, 
also, it is due to a certain appreciation of the presence of an 
official person to baptise infants, take charge (nominally) of the 
morals of the young, sign papers or testimonials, marry couples, 
and bury the dead. These things have to be done by somebody, 
and it is convenient to have someone to do them, especially if you 
do not have to contribute to his stipend. For it is quite certain 
that the desire of any village to keep a parson would not run to 
the length of providing him with an income, or even with a sum 
of money which would turn an inadequate stipend into an ade- 
quate one. Nor, indeed, would the parson’s position be tenable 
if he were dependent on his parishoners for his income. That 
would be an impossible position for a man to occupy ; and those 
who doubt this are quite ignorant of a village community. 

In some ways (and this is rather a sad fact) the parson gets 
on best in the country who does not take his office too seriously. 
For example, if he is a man with what are known as ‘ definite’ 
church views, who has clear and strong ideas about the duties and 
privileges of church membership, and tries to impose these upon 
his flock, he arouses much bitterness of feeling. In the eyes of 
the village every inhabitant has a right to the ministrations of 
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the parson, whether he is a regular church-goer or not. The 

n with ‘stiff’ ideas regards this as a mere making a con- 
venience of the church ; his formula is ‘ No duties, no privileges.’ 
The people do not understand this, and do not choose to be made 
to understand it ; and insistence upon it will not only make the 
parson unpopular, it will make him most bitterly hated, and the 
arts of enmity are well understood in the country. Nor has 
unpopularity in the country any of the compensations which in 
the town may make it tolerable. In the town there are always a 
few to share the unpopular man’s point of view, and to admire 
him for his ‘ strong stand,’ and so on. But in the country the 
wolves all hunt together—there are no dissidents ; and, though 
divided elsewhere, in enmity village people are united. 

But even if the parson is not a ‘ definite’ churchman, but 
merely a man who wants to do the best he can for the little com- 
munity, discouragement, in present circumstances, will in most 
cases await him. The fact is that the church is no longer at the 
centre of village life for reasons which have already been given, 
and the vicarage is not the strategic position for its regeneration 
that it used to be. It is true that the parson, if he have tact and 
knowledge of human nature, can do much still. But he will not 
do it as a parson ; he will only do it asa man. He will have to 
put sectarian loyalties on one side, treat everyone alike, and 
not try to induce people to come to church if they do not want to. 
If he lives as a tolerant, broad-minded man, interested in human 
beings, he will get on all right, and make for himself a place in 
the village. But he must not expect spectacular results, and 
least of all a full church ; for often the people he respects most, 
and who perhaps respect him most, will not come to church. 

There may, of course, be a future for the country parson ; 
but it is impossible to say just yet what that future will be. The 
country has changed rapidly, and will change still more rapidly 
in the future. It is very doubtful if each village will retain a 
clergyman of its own. Certainly it does not deserve to; nor is it 
quite fair to the clergyman to confine him permanently to one 
village where failure may mean misery. Let him have a bigger 
flock with more to do, so that if he fails with some he may succeed 
with others. But let him not expect too much, and let him expect 
nothing quickly. A crop does not spring up and ripen in a night, 
especially when the soil is poor. For this is really the root 
trouble in the country. The human material is inferior, bred for 
generations out of the less enterprising stocks. This is why the 
chief hope for the country lies in the importation of new blood. 


J. C. Harpwicx. 
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Muc# has been written of late years, and more has been said, 
about the decline of the power of the Church of England in this 
country, a decline which has made itself apparent in the steadily 
decreasing congregations that attend the services of the Church. 
Many reasons have been given to account for this fact. It has 
been attributed to the effects of the war, to the counter-attraction 
of motoring, to the gradual fading away of the national religious 
spirit, and to countless other causes. But it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the war is entirely to blame, seeing that large numbers, 
especially of men, formed the habit of attending and enjoying 
religious services during those difficult years. Nor can the motor 
car be held to be altogether responsible, since among the poorer 
classes, that form the bulk of the population of the country 
parishes, those parishes with which alone this article proposes to 
deal, a motor car is not a common possession. Moreover, it 
cannot truthfully be alleged that the spirit of religion in the 
people of this land has died out, when the astounding interest 
shown by all classes in the question of the revision of the Prayer 
Book is remembered. Nor are any of the other various causes 
put forward based upon sounder foundations. And yet the fact 
remains that churches which twenty-five or thirty years ago were 
well filled at morning and evening service on Sunday are now 
practically empty. What, then, is the reason ? Is it not possible 
that it lies to some extent within the Church itself ? 

It has been suggested of late that the greatest obstacle to 
active churchmanship in this country is the Church, and it is an 
indisputable fact that the decline in church attendance has kept 
pace with the advance of ritualism, or what may be called churchi- 
ness, in the Church of England. That is to say that since the 
minister has given way to the priest, and the teaching of the 
Scriptures has been largely subordinated to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church, the interest of the village congregation has 
dwindled almost to vanishing point. 

The average inhabitants of an English village are essentially 
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simple people by nature; and their preference in the matter of 
church services is undoubtedly for what is plain and simple, rather 
than for what is elaborate and beyond their comprehension. 
Such words as ‘ guild’ and ‘ corporate,’ which have of late years 
become so prominent in ecclesiastical phraseology, make little 
appeal to them, and they hate to be organised. They like people 
who are human and friendly and an atmosphere that is, both 
physically and metaphorically, warm and homely. For this 
reason, therefore, they would not normally be attracted to a High 
Church service, since it cannot be denied that this form of service 
must have a chilling effect upon the rustic mind, due to the 
attitude of spiritual aloofness apparent in the priest. One example 
of what is meant by this apparent aloofness will suffice. A few 
years ago the churchwardens or sidesmen, having collected the 
alms, were accustomed to present them to the parson at the altar 
rails. Now it seems necessary in many places that some surpliced 
server or choir-boy should intervene, and receiving the alms at the 
chancel steps, bear them to the officiating priest. There is 
probably some good reason for this innovation, but to the plebeian 
mind it must appear that an ordinary member of the congrega- 
tion, whether squire or blacksmith, and dressed though he be in 
his Sunday best, is not a fit person to have the privilege of handing 
the alms direct to the parson. 

It cannot, however, definitely be laid down that ritualisn. 
per se has sufficed by its effect upon the inhabitants to empty 
our village churches. It is rather ritualism as it has affected the 
clerical mind in its relation to the parish that has done the harm, 
since, apart from the impression of aloofness already mentioned, 
it has led to the disappearance of the minister in favour of the 
priest, and consequently in many cases to the complete neglect 
of the individual parishioner by the incumbent. Not often nowa- 
days is the vicar or the rector regarded as the father of his parish 
and the approachable friend of all, as he used to be regarded in 
former times. He has become a figure to be seen by those who care 
to go to church or to attend some meeting, but rarely by many 
others, except when visiting in the case of sickness, or unless he has 
some favour to ask. He is so busy being the priest that he cannot 
spare the time to be the minister. It would almost seem in some 
instances that he is so busy being a churchman that he has not 
time to be a Christian. Can it be that he overlooks the fact that 
the rules of the Church of England are not the Christian religion, 
but merely a man-made guide or help to its interpretation ? The 
power of an earthly king lies in the number of those subjects who 
give him loyal and faithful allegiance, and not in the devotedness 
of a few personal attendants. Why, then, should it be thought 
that the reverse is true in the case of the Kingdom of Heaven ? 
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The view of many of the clergy of the present day appears to 
be that the worship of God is the only thing that matters, and 
that they must spend all their time in making this clear; but 
surely what really matters is what matters to God, and what 
matters to Him must be that the question should be regarded 
from His point of view, and, regarded from that point, service 
would seem to be of even greater importance than worship. It 
is no good being a king if you have no subjects, or being praised 
all day by a handful of personal attendants if the whole of the 
rest of your people are utterly regardless of your existence. The 
more well-attended services that are held the better, and the 
greater is the glory of God, but a multiplicity of ceremonies con- 
tinually repeated in the same form in an empty church cannot 
really afford Him much satisfaction. 

Hand in hand with this distorted point of view goes the 
assumption of a certain spiritual arrogance on the part of many 
of our clergy. The church services must be in accordance with 
their taste irrespective of the wishes of their congregation. This 
is especially noticeable in the case of the Holy Communion ser- 
vice, where the introduction of the personal fads of the celebrant 
not only distracts the reverent attention of the congregation, but 
utterly destroys the beautiful simplicity of the service. This is not 
Christianity, nor is it even in accordance with the example set by 
our Lord Himself, whose institution of this sacrament could not 
well be matched for dignity and simplicity. But how often have 
we heard it said that So-and-so has emptied his church by the 
way in which he conducts the service, which, being interpreted, 
usually means by the introduction of his own personal religious 
whims. Can this be what God wants? Does He really wish that 
just His representatives alone should be satisfied with the spiritual 
food while the rest of the world goes hungry ? If the clergy could 
but imitate the first Great Minister of all, who definitely declared 
that He was among men as he that serveth, and, sinking their 
own personal preferences, give within reasonable limits the fare 
that their flock desires, we should soon hear much less of the 
emptiness,of our places of worship. 

And again, what a time is spent by the clergy on the considera- 
tion of unimportant details, and what a false value is placed upon 
trifles that are not in the least essential to true religion! Does it 
really make up to God for an empty church that the server carries 
out his duties with the correct number of genuflexions, or that 
the altar cloth is of the proper seasonal colour ? Surely He would 
rather see the meanest building filled even once a week with a 
crowd of His humble subjects than the so constant performance 
of an elaborate ritual practised in the most ornate, but empty, 
church. What would the rector or the vicar think of his gardener, 
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should he be able to afford one—which in these days, alas, is not 
always the case—if the man spent one half of his time growing 
hot-house flowers for the study and the other half praising his 
master’s goodness ? Would he not very soon order him to get 
busy among the potatoes and the cabbages ? But that is evidently 
not the view of many of the present-day clergy respecting the 
garden that God has given into their charge. It is right and 
proper that our churches should be as beautiful and as well kept 
as possible, but that cannot be the thing that matters most to 
God,.to whom it must surely be of greater importance that they 
should be well attended. Nor, as has been already stated, is it a 
necessary factor in the practice of religion. To many who served 
in the war those parade services in some orchard behind the line, 
and those services of Holy Communion in some battered room or 
outhouse, are among the most sacred and precious of their 
memories. No altar cloths were there, nor any servers, but the 
Spirit of Religion in its most glorious simplicity, and assuredly 
the Lord Himself was in the midst. 

And the remedy ?: It is contained in that most familiar of all 
texts ‘ God is Love,’ and, since to love people it is necessary to 
get to know them, and having got to know them and learnt 
really to love them it is impossible to avoid the wish to serve 
them, it can be summed up in two words, ‘ Self-subordination ” 
and ‘ Visiting.’ In our cities and towns a clergyman can attract 
and keep a congregation by a variety of means, as, for example, by 
the excellence of his preaching or by the quality of the music, 
but in the country parish this is not so. A country clergyman 
can only attract his parishioners to church by becoming their 
friend through visiting them in their homes, and keep them there 
by giving them the fare that they can appreciate and digest, and 
by not denying them the fare to which they have a right. On the 
subject of self-subordination or the suppression of their individual 
likes and dislikes on the part of the clergy, enough has already 
been said to prove how important it is, but of even more im- 
portance is the parochial visit. By far the greater part of the 
ministry of Christ Himself and of His apostles must have been 
carried out in this way, and, to descend to a lower level, the man 
who has some special article to sell does not wait indoors for 
people to come and buy, but advertises, and goes out himself 
and sends out his agents, that by so doing he may force the merit 
of his goods on others. And so it should be with the clergy. The 
more highly educated members of society are equipped to weigh 
the pros and cons, and to form their own opinion on religious as 
on secular questions; but what can the agricultural labourer 
think of the love and the kindness and the friendliness of God if 
he never has a chance of seeing these qualities in His earthly 
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representative ? If a comparison is made between the case of a 
man who regularly visits his parishioners and that of a man who 
only goes to the cottages when he is summoned on account of 
illness, it will be found that the church of the former is very much 
better filled, Sunday by Sunday, than that of the latter. 

And it is not only the visited but the visitor who benefits, 
Quite apart from the fact that larger congregations mean larger 
collections, a sordid but very necessary consideration, since even 
the Church of England cannot prosperously go on without 
financial support, the visitor will reap a harvest of personal 
enjoyment, for the average cottage inhabitants in the country, 
when once you get to know them, are so friendly, so kind, so well 
mannered, and so responsive to these attributes in others, that to 
spend time in their company is certainly no hardship. 

If, therefore, the clergy would sink their personal preferences 
—which, it must be repeated, have nothing in the world to do 
with the teaching of Christianity—and, aided wherever possible 
by theit wives, would make parochial visiting a regular part of 
their daily life ; if they would use their personality and tact, those 
qualities so marvellously employed by our Lord Himself, to get 
to know and to make friends with their humble as well as their 
more prosperous parishioners ; if they would interest themselves 
in all the social activities of their parish, the cricket and football 
matches, the occasional dances, the whist drives, or whatever 
else is going on ; if, in short, they would but remember that God 
is Love, and not the Church of England, what a difference it would 
make to the spiritual life of our villages! What happiness and 
blessings they would heap upon others by following more closely 
in the footsteps of the Master, and what blessed happiness they 
would win for themselves! For surely the faithful servant of God 
could desire no greater reward than that it should be recorded of 
him, as it was recorded of Christ Himself, that he went about 
doing good. 

R. S. T. CocHRANE. 





THE ROMAN QUESTION * 


On February rr last, at noon, the representatives of the Holy See 
and those of Italy signed a pact by the effect of which the Roman 
question is solved and the Pope once more made the temporal 
ruler of an independent State. 

Long before the appointed hour, in front of the Lateran Palace, 
an immense crowd had assembled in mute expectation. And when 
the announcement came that the thing was done the scene suddenly 
changed : a host of enthusiastic priests struck up singing hymns 
to the burden of ‘ Long live the Pope-King,’ which chant was 
taken up by troops of Fascists with the shout of ‘ Long live 
Mussolini, long live Italy’; meanwhile the papal flags were 
hoisted on all monuments and from every church the bells pealed 
in solemn rejoicing. 

From that day the Italian newspapers have been full of the 
Roman question. Their editorials appear with sensational titles 
in this style : ‘ The Pope-King’ ; ‘ How the Treaties were signed 
which Reconcile Church and State’; ‘ Vatican and Italy end 
Break of Fifty-nine Years as Roman Crowd Cheers’; ‘ The City 
of the Vatican, a new State in Europe.’ Some articles praise the 
victory of Mussolini, others the triumph of the Pope. In the 
Tribuna, Signor Forges Davanzati proclaims rhapsodically that 
‘the Italy of Mussolini has at last, after many centuries, become 
such as had been prophesied by Dante: the city of the Church 
pure from the defilement of worldly burdens, the Italy of the 
Church truly universal by its spiritual power and free from such 
attributes as are incompatible with that universality. Every 
Italian worthy of the name may now, as Dante was wont to do, 
raise his eyes unto the light of Beatrix.’ Arnaldo Mussolini, the 
dictator’s brother, deems that the Lateran agreement ‘is a 
return to those divine truths which withstand the onsets of cen- 
turies ’ and ‘a glorious chapter that shall stand on record in the 
annals of history.’ Amongst the Italian governmental and 

1 At the time of writing this article it is expected that the Italian Parlia- 
ment will begin its examination of the Lateran agreement as‘ soon as it 
resumes its sittings on April 22. Once passed by Parliament, King Victor 
Emmanuel III. will sign it, probably early in May. The complete text of the 
agreement will then be published in — 

17 
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religious circles enthusiasm is the keynote ; from their pulpits, 
in the presence of staffs of Fascists lined up in the naves of the - 
cathedrals, the priests expatiate on the grandeur of the House of 
Savoy and eulogise the Duce ; from their tribunes the prefects 
and podestas of the kingdom extol the glory of the pontifical 
office and the virtues of Pius XI. 

Beyond the Italian frontiers the displays of joy assume a less 
universal and notably more sedate tone. Asa rule, well-informed 
people postpone their judgment. Before expressing any definite 
opinion they would read the full text of the agreement. Besides, 
most of them are puzzled. For the outsider it seems difficult to 
make out why each of the once contending parties should triumph 
so boisterously, when the solution accepted by both seemingly 
clashes with their previous claims. Indeed, two contradictory 
facts stand out. The first is the assumption of the Italian 
nationalists. These, ever since 1870, had congratulated them- 
selves upon having given to their young nation a long-desired 
capital and severed the city from a government at once old- 
fashioned and unable to advance the weal of its subjects. To 
them the Law of Guarantees was nothing short of a masterpiece 
of political and juridical wisdom (that law, as will be seen later 
on, had cancelled the sovereignty of the Holy See, leaving to the 
Pope but the enjoyment of his palaces). Nay, they countenanced 
the separation of Church and State which enforced Cavour’s 
motto ‘ A free Church in a free State,’ or, more exactly, Signor 
Luzzati’s ‘ Free religions in a State possessing supreme power.’ 
The second fact is the assertion of the Roman Catholics. Not one 
minute had they ceased publicly to accuse the violent stroke of 
State policy of 1870. Recalling the prophetical words of Leibnitz, 
‘ Any attack on the temporal sovereignty of the popes threatens 
to shatter all rights in Europe,’ they would quote the proud claim 
of Pius IX. in favour of the temporal power of the Holy See, as 
also the letter in which Leo XIII., addressing the future conclave, 
‘ protested most emphatically against any endeavour to induce 
him to accept a compromise or an arrangement.’ A civil power 
existing in Rome parallel to the pontifical one must, he feared, 
lead to a sort of ‘ Italianisation ’ of the Holy See ; various political 
influences would, perforce, worm their way into the conclave 
itself ; the Roman Catholic unity would thereby be imperiled. 
Hence, no less vehemently than they called for the reinstatement 
of the temporal power of the Pope-King, did the Roman Catholics 
unite in demanding that he should be protected in the Vatican 
by joint international guarantee. 

_Now, in its main lines, the covenant satisfies neither of the 
two opposite requests. Contrary to the doctrine of the Italian 
nationalists, the Pope again enjoys sovereignty in the City 
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Eternal; the Law of Guarantees is cancelled ; throughout the 
Italian territory the Roman Catholic Church becomes unfettered 
in a religious country. Contrary to the hopes of the Roman 
Catholics, the two powers subsist in Rome, which itself remains 
the capital of Italy; no international guarantee, moreover, is 
afforded to confirm the position of the supreme Pontiff. 

In order to compare the adverse trends of the new agreement 
the safest course is to lay on one side the polemics of the day, and 
to endeavour to find out what have been, in the past, the causes 
and conditions of the birth, growth, and fall of the papal temporal 
power. Viewed objectively, these data should not only account 
for the terms of the covenant, but also make clear why the recent 
restoration of that temporal power was necessary—we might say 
preordained. 


Throughout the first three centuries of the Christian era the 
Pope no doubt ranked foremost among his peers, yet he was but 
a bishop—the bishop of a proscribed religion. No temporal 
authority over the city was vested in him. The most eminent of 
the Roman Christians, he suffered persecution as such. Con- 
stantine, by signing in 313 the Edict of Milan, which proclaimed 
general toleration, brought about a great change. The edict did 
not grant any land to the Pope, who, however, a few years later 
was given Church and grounds. Hence, in the minds of the men 
of the Middle Ages, the erroneous belief took its rise that the 
temporal power of the Pope had actually originated from a terri- 
torial domination granted by that Emperor to the Holy See. The 
notion subsisted until the fifteenth century, when it was definitely 
destroyed by Pius II. At the present time the only extant evi- 
dence of the: legend is the sublime painting of Raphael in the 
Vatican. Asa matter of fact, after Constantine had founded Con- 
stantinople and the Roman Empire of the Occident had crumbled 
to pieces, Rome, bereft of its sovereigns, living in constant dread 
of invasions, could no longer boast the title, rank, or privileges of 
acapital. Gregory the Great, in his homilies, gives an impressive 
description of the sad state of the impoverished, unpeopled city : 
‘Ipsa autem que aliquando mundi domina esse videbatur, 
qualis remanserit Roma, conspicimus. . . . Immensis doloribus 
multipliciter attrita, desolatione civium, impressione hostium, 
frequentia ruinarum.... Ubi enim Senatus? Ubi jam 
populus?’ As if awe-stricken by that wide and general spell, 
to many superstitious minds the foreboding of an impending 
doom, the Byzantine officials had vanished. Rome had been 
abandoned to its fate. A dearth prevailed of men of parts and 
stamina capable of exercising proper authority. The Pope was 
called upon to assume the power. Most of the functions of the 
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chief of the Government gradually accrued to him. His strength 
developed by parallel degrees, and in the sixth century Gregory 
the Great, ‘the Consul of God,’ already owned a by no means 
negligible territorial domain. Consisting at the outset of nothing 
but the land about the ancient Lateran Basilica, that estate had 
speedily increased, thanks to the efforts of the Roman deacons 
and to pious legacies. From that time onwards the crops reaped 
on the patrimonies of the Holy See served, in days of distress, 
to preserve the Romans from starvation. Besides doling out 
food to the poor, the Popes throughout the seventh and eighth 
centuries often came to the rescue of the ‘ People of St. Peter’ 
and helped to check the inroads of the Lombards, who, setting 
out from Spoleto or Tuscany, again and again attempted to 
besiege the city. For—Mgr. Duchesne insists upon the idea— 
the Romans wanted at all costs to be saved from falling under 
the domination of the Lombards: ‘ Les Romains ne voulaient 
pas étre Lombards, et leur chef moral, le Pape, ne pouvait étre 
soumis aux barbares, 4 des hommes qui sentaient mauvais, qui 
étaient atteints de la lépre et qui avaient une maniére insolite 
de porter la barbe et de se couper les cheveux.’ Now looked 
upon as the protectors of their city, the Popes, in their turn, 
sought for protection. No longer dependent on Byzantium, they 
began to act as independent sovereigns and turned to the Franks 
for aid. Pope Zachary had given leave to Pippin the Short, 
mayor of the palace, to depose the Merovingian king, Hilderic III. 
Pope Stephen II. himself crowned the new sovereign and raised 
him to the dignity of a patrice of the Romans, obtaining in return 
his assistance against the Lombards. Pippin, fully convinced of 
the legitimacy of the Holy See’s claim to the Duchy of Rome, 
marched his troops against Haistulf and routed him—a victory 
through which the sovereignty over the exarchate of Ravenna 
and five towns of the Adriatic plain (Pentapolis) accrued to the 
Pope, despite the Byzantines’ protest. 

Thus a consistent nucleus was formed, but yet too small. 
Obviously several territories—the upper valley of the Tiber, the 
western slopes of the Apennine range, and the lower valley of the 
Po—must be added. It wasthe constant endeavour of Popes Paul 
and Hadrianus to wrest those domains from the Lombards. Very 
soon their efforts received due reward. Charles the Great, after 
defeating Didier, had become King of Italy. Charles was most 
eager to create a pontifical State strong enough to resist all attacks. 
Therefore, when Hadrian claimed the benefit of a deed of convey- 
ance of land which Pippin had, it is supposed, drafted at Kiersy in 
favour of the Holy See, Charles forthwith signed a new grant (774) 
which bestowed on the Pope the Roman Tuscia together with fairly 
extensive territories lying in the Apennine and Capua districts, 
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Thus was really created the temporary papal State, and 
especial stress should be laid on the fact that throughout the 
Middle Ages and until 1870 its narrow frontiers in these parts 
were never trespassed upon—a most extraordinary achievement 
if we consider the tribulations it had to labour under, the chief 
landmarks of which it may not be out of place to recall. 

An era of stress was in truth forthcoming. No sooner had 
Charles the Great received the imperial crown from the hands of 
Leo III. and Rome become the imperial city, than the Caro- 
lingians claimed full command over it. Twenty-four years 
later the Constitution of Lotharius (824) brought the capital 
under the joint control of two missi dominici, a lay missus, chosen 
by the Emperor, and an ecclesiastical missus, appointed by the 
Pope, but whose appointment, however, remained subject to the 
approval of the sovereign ; the latter hoped thus to keep sway 
over the Roman nobles, the direct descendants of the owners of 
latifundia. Conscious of their advantage, these were not long 
in freeing themselves from the authority of the successors of 
Leo III., a liberty which lasted during six centuries. 

The empire having, in its turn, lost all power (843-962), the 
local patricians, led by Guy of Spoleto and two ambitious women, 
Marozia and Theodora, launched into the throne of St. Peter 
incompetent, greedy, disgraceful, ruthless pontifis. No wonder, 
then, if the nobles, secure behind their battlemented walls, grew 
prone to flout the nominal authority of the chief of Christendom. 
Roused to a more becoming sense of their duty by the successors 
of Otto the Great and the monks of Clugny (962-1073), the Popes, 
whose election had shrunk to be one of the cardinals’ prerogatives, 
succeeded in casting off the twofold yoke of the nobles and of the 
empire. All institutions, religious and political, had been sub- 
verted: everything must be restored alike in the spiritual and 
temporal realms. During three whole centuries (1073-1370) the 
pontiffs somewhat sacrificed the latter. Whereas Gregory VII., 
Innocent III., and Innocent IV. vied with Henry IV. and 
Frederick II. for the domination of the world, any petty baron, 
any obscure Roman Senator, might safely despise the temporal 
authority of the Holy See. The history of the Popes of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries is but the long ordeal of their 
humiliations before the nobles, with, now and then, voluntary 
or enforced banishment by way of an interlude. Finally Boni- 
face VIII. was insulted at Anagni, where he had retired, by the 
conjunction of his two enemies Philip the Fair, ‘the avenger 
of the emperors,’ and Sciarra Colonna, a representative of the 
Roman patricians. The fact is clear evidence of the temporal 
weakness of the Holy See at that time. 

That state of things prevailed until Clement V., forsaking 
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Italy, settled in the Comtat Venaissin, which his predecessors 
had inherited from the crusade against the Albigenses. Thanks 
to the sums of money derived from taxation, the Popes of Avignon 
(1305-1378) speedily succeeded in establishing good order in 
their little State and then proceeded to raise soldiers. With the 
help of those mercenary troops, Cardinal Albornoz, by dint of 
craft and pluck, reduced the Roman nobles, thus enabling 
Gregory XI. to die peacefully in his retrieved capital. 

After the great schism, Popes Martin V., Eugene IV., Paul IL, 
Sixtus IV., and the shameless Alexander VI., resumed the wary 
policy once practised by the first French Capetians and asserted 
their mastership in their own State. In the hands of such men 
brutality, deception, intrigue, and crime proved ever docile 
weapons with which to reach the goal. They first seized upon 
the upper valleys of Umbria, as safeguarding their undisputed 
possession of the Adriatic coast. Then Julius II., ‘ the soldier 
Pope,’ established his dominion over the two rebellious towns, 
Bologna and Perusia. Thus it was that, after eight centuries of 
patient toil, the pontifical State became firmly constituted at the 
time of the Renaissance and of the Reformation. 

But the great temporal advantages won by the Holy See 
entailed troubles of a most serious character in the spiritual 
domain. As Imbart de la Tour very rightly puts it: ‘ Un pape 
francais, allemand, anglais ou espagnol efit toujours été suspect 
de servir les intéréts de son pays.’ Whereas, on the contrary, in 
the opinion of the powerful sovereigns of the younger States of 
the sixteenth century: ‘ Un pape italien, grace aux divisions, 4 
l’effacement de la péninsule, ne pouvait porter ombrage. Rome 
se nationalisait, pour maintenir, entre les convoitises des Etats, 
l’internationalisme de la religion.’ Now that lack of true Christian 
spirit which stamped the proceedings of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury Pontiffs could hardly fail to gall the opponents of the Curia, 
Following in the wake of Calvin, the Protestants maintained that 
the very essence of temporal power was not compatible with 
spiritual power. Blindfolded by their eagerness to obtain the 
former, the Popes bought it at a price which meant to them the 
loss of the latter in one half of Europe. After this unfavourable 
result, which the fathers assembled at Trent were unable to pre- 
vent, had been reached, the pontifical State enjoyed full sway 
in Europe between the years 1550 and 1750, from the beginning 
of the Counter-Reformation to the time of the Aufkldrung. The 
enviable position of its inhabitants during that period has often 
been described. They appear as a favoured people. The subjects 
of a neutral State, the integrity of which is vouched for by the 
high reverence of the Roman Catholics and warranted by the 
weakness of the Italian petty princes, they are efficiently pro- 
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tected against the plundering soldiery of their neighbours, without 
being themselves held to compulsory service in the army; to 
them taxation is hardly a burden: the sums of money flowing 
into Rome through various channels are all but sufficient to meet 
the needs of the Holy See ; furthermore, the populace, ever ready 
to raise the ancestral cry ‘ Panem et circenses,’ obtain food under 
the shape of alms dispensed to the poor by the charitable institu- 
tions, and can revel in the entertainments they love, thanks to 
the unceasing display of pageantry afforded by the pomp of the 
religious ceremonies, the glitter of the processions, and the wild 
gaiety of the carnival festivities. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, if Rome 
no longer acted as the ‘ umpire of kings,’ the part played by the 
Popes was yet not devoid of greatness. Innocent XI. baffled 
Louis XIV.; Benedict XIV. patronised literature and the fine 
arts ; all the most prominent men and women of the time whose 
hopes had been deceived or whose destinies had been thwarted— 
Queen Christina of Sweden, Cardinal de Retz, the Princesse des 
Ursins, Cardinal Alberoni, the dethroned Stuarts—looked up to 
Rome for shelter and protection. 

Yet behind the screen of glory and power of the Eternal City 
signs might already be detected foreshadowing a decline. The 
following passage, from a letter of President de Brosses, is 
characteristic in this respect : 

Imaginez ce qu’est un Etat dont le tiers est de prétres, le tiers de gens 
qui ne travaillent guére, et le tiers de gens qui ne font rien du tout; od il 
n'y a ni agriculture, ni commerce, ni fabrique, au milieu d’une campagne 
fertile, sur un fleuve navigable, od le prince toujours vieux, de peu de 
durée et souvent incapable de rien faire par lui-méme, est environné de 
parents qui n’ont d’autre idée que de faire promptement leur main, tandis 
qu’ils en ont le temps, et ot, & chaque mutation, on voit arriver des 
voleurs frais qui prennent la place de ceux qui n’avaient plus besoin de 


prendre. 


The picture is nowise exaggerated. At a time when the 
enlightened despotism of the neighbouring sovereigns does its 
best to promote trade, develop all the sources of wealth, render 
more human the existing laws, the Curia, busy with other cares, 
indulges in endless negotiations with the European courts about 
the bull ‘ Unigenitus,’ and the Pope prays most of his days away, 
or, in the case of Benedict XIV., writes learned books ; no one 
heeds the glaring vices of the régime. The bureaucracy and the 
Roman congregations, that form a kind of sacred ‘ polysynod,’ 
hamper one another ; confusion, arbitrariness, favouritism in the 
discharge of justice prevail to such an extent that the phrase 
‘Talis discretio discretionem confundit’ seems to have been coined 
to apply to the then Roman courts. Undreaded by the neigh- 
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bouring Governments, each of which is on the look-out for an 
opportunity to deal with the pontifical State as some Powers had 
dealt with Poland, the 2500 papal soldiers are scorned by the 
Roman nobles and the peasantry, more respectful to the highway- 
men than to the palatin guards or Sbirri. The coffers of the Holy 
See are exhausted. From an economic standpoint things look 
yet worse. Geographers have often dwelt upon the barrenness 
of a part of the pontifical States. Little do the noble families, 
owning most of the arable lands, busy themselves about intro- 
ducing such new methods of cultivation as might yield better 
crops. Slackness prevails in industry—an inevitable result of 
the dearth of men of the higher middle classes and of the scarcity 
of capital. Vexatious prohibitions and heavy custom duties 
impede trade. The whole situation is intensely critical. 

With the revolution and the empire things came to a climax. 
Catastrophes follow one another in quick succession. The French 
troops occupy the legations for a course of seventeen years (1797- 
1814), the Marches for a course of six years, and the Duchy of 
Rome for a course of five years (1809-1814). Rome itself is placed 
under the authority of a prefect, whose chief occupation is to 
build roads, draft ;’ans for drying up the pontine marshes, and 
endeavour to introduce vaccination into the city and the Roman 
Campagna. Some twenty or thirty French officials ‘ organise 
schools, found academies, establish artistic galleries, unearth 
the Forum and half a score other glorious relics of the past.’ 
Their gift to Rome is that beautiful avenue, the Pincio. All the 
property formerly owned by the closed convents and monasteries 
goes towards paying off the pontifical debts. Centralisation is 
introduced into the governmental machinery, after the system in 
use in France. 

On the eve of the general breaking up, with a view to checking 
any eventual partition of the temporal papal State—a scheme 
advocated by Murat and Metternich—Napoleon I. had given back 
his freedom to Pius VII., who re-entered his capital in state. 
That triumph, however, was to be but the last beam of a setting 
sun. Those Romans who remained loyal to the Pope-King now 
began to look away. No one could be blind to the weakness of 
the pontifical Government, while the educated higher classes 
fully realised the far-reaching consequences of the change 
wrought by the revolution and the empire. The necessity of 
building up a greater Italy under the form of a free federation 
of States no longer the vassals of Austria became day by day more 
obvious. Yet, notwithstanding these strong currents of opinion, 
from 1814 to 1846 all Pontiffs, Pius VII. the Martyr-Pope, Leo XII. 
the Pope of the Holy Alliance, Pius VIII. the phantom Pope, 
Gregory XVI. the missionary and reactionary Pope, deliberately 
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clung to the most unpopular of the new practices which had been 
introduced by Napoleon I.; opposing all liberal reforms, they 
even became the allies of Austria. Reaction was bound to take 
place. Both the revolutionary republicans of Romagna, clamorous 
for decentralisation, and the well-informed Romans, who had 
learnt from the promoters of the ‘ Risorgimento ’ to denounce the 
economic depression and the arbitrary rule of the Roman States, 
joined hands in opposing the Pope. 

Indeed, with the reign of Pius IX. there was a short respite. 
Besides being an admirer of Napoleon I., the young Pope was a 
disciple of Gioberti, the famous priest whose book advocated the 
amalgamation of Italian principalities into a confederation of 
free States set under the presidency of the Pontiff. Pius IX. 
endeavoured to carry on the work of centralisation first intro- 
duced by the French prefects. He promised to grant an amnesty 
to everybody; he promised to achieve political reforms; he 
promised to build railways, never ceasing meanwhile to proclaim 
his ardent sympathy for Italy. In fact, throughout his reign 
(1846-1870) substantial improvements were brought about in the 
city’s activities by the establishment of gasworks, a railway 
system, and several hundred schools. Two years in succession 
(1846-1848) he also granted political reforms. In particular he 
decided that the members of municipal boards should henceforth 
be elected by ballot, that a chamber of representatives returned 
by the wealthier taxpayers and placed under the supervision of 
the Sacred College should be created, as also several courts of 
justice ; lastly, he went one step further and sent his troops 
against Austria. 

Unfortunately the liberal movement was doomed. The Pope 
very speedily called back his soldiers, the dissatisfied Romans 
having proclaimed a republic, which was itself overthrown by the 
French army. Pius IX., now ruling under humiliating foreign 
protection, allowed Cardinal Antonelli to resume the absolute 
policy of the older days. In 1860 the population of Umbria and 
Romagna rose against the Pontiff and claimed by vote to become 
the subjects of Victor Emmanuel.? Napoleon III. did not inter- 
fere, as he was looking on the side of Nice and Savoy, and, turning 
to account the French Emperor’s aloofness, Victor Emmanuel II. 
in the name of the Italian people claimed Rome for his capital. 
Vainly did Pius raise his proud protest : ‘ The world grudges me 
the grain of sand on which I sit, but of no avail shall be the efforts 
of the world ; the earth is mine; Christ has given it unto me; 
to Him alone shall I return it.’ Then the French soldiers—the 

* This was an indirect effect of Garibaldi’s raid against Naples (1860). There 
is no need to mention his second raid (against the pontifical States, 1867) 


because it was repelled and produced at the time no result except bloodshed. 
Vor. CV—No. 627 ss 
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protectors of the papal temporal power—having departed as a 
consequence of the Franco-Prussian war, the Italian army, after 
some sham fighting before the Porta Pia, took possession of 
Rome on September 15, 1870. By an immense majority the 
Romans forthwith voted their annexation to Italy (October 2, 
1870). 

In Rome, now the capital of Italy, the Italian Parliament on 
May 13, 1871, passed the Law of Guarantees. While confirming 
the abolition of the temporal power of the Pope, the provisions 
of that Bill yet acknowledged his inviolability and left him the 
enjoyment of his palaces together with the right of free diplomatic 
intercourse and open postal and telegraphic communication with 
the other Christian countries, further granting him an endowment 
of 3,225,000 lire per annum. Pius IX. naturally refused to assent 
to the law, and published against the violent occupation of the 
Holy City a solemn protest which has been renewed by every one 
of his successors. He excommunicated Victor Emmanuel, 
declined to receive in the Vatican (wherein he voluntarily confined 
himself) any Roman Catholic sovereign who was a guest of the 
Quirinal, and forbade the Italian Roman Catholics to partake in 
the political life of their country (non expedit). Leo XIII. followed 
the same policy. 

But drastic measures cannot subsist for ever. By degrees a 
modus vivendt came into being. We should remember that not 
only the Popes but also the greater number of cardinals and all 
the diplomats of the Holy See were Italians. How, then, could 
their hearts remain callous'to the call of their country ? The fact 
helps us to understand many things. It explains, notably, why 
Pius X., after breaking off diplomatic relations with France as a 
consequence of President Loubet’s visit to the King of Italy, 
repealed the non expedit ; why Benedict XV. consented to receive 
foreign sovereigns who were guests of the King in the Quirinal ; 
why, under Pius XI., an ever closer co-operation was finally 
established between the two Powers. From that time onwards, 
bearing up against the loss of those extensive estates which had 
proved to many Pontiffs a source of temporal burdens inconsistent 
with the high majesty of their spiritual office, the Popes have 
striven to solve the question by means of an agreement which, 
while making due amends for the brutal infringement of their 
rights committed fifty-nine years ago, should fully acknowledge 
their sovereignty. For, indeed, the precariousness of the Law of 
Guarantees impeded the national interests of the Pontiff as well 
as those of the King of Italy. 

Under the provisions of that law the Pope was submitted to 
the same civil obligations as all Italian subjects ; furthermore, 
his representatives and agents were granted immunity only 
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provided the papal briefs and encyclicals should not involve 
the commission of acts contrary to the Italian laws. Any dicta- 
torial Government might therefore at its will vex the supreme 
Pontiff: the latter’s liberty was dependent on a simple vote at 
Monte Citorio or one of Mussolini’s decrees. Similar difficulties 
existed on a yet larger scale in the international domain. An 
Italian Pope with Italian officials, instinctively partial to Italian 
interests, must needs rouse the suspicion of other nations. In 
the event of a war involving Italy, what about the diplomatic 
agents of the belligerent countries ? Would not their immunity 
be practically waived ? Experience has shown that from 1916 to 
1918 the German and Austrian ambassadors accredited to the 
Holy See were compelled to retire to Lugano. And that is not 
all. For the reason that he was neutral, Benedict has not been 
called upon to play a part in the Peace Conference. More than 
this: the Popes, who during the Middle Ages so often acted as 
‘arbiters of kings,’ have not been admitted to membership of 
the League of Nations. Nay, the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church whose mission it is to enforce here below the teachings 
of Christ—‘ Love your enemies’; ‘ Put up again thy sword into 
his place, for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword’; ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also,’ those august peace-makers—have held aloof 
from the Conferences of Geneva because they were not sovereigns 
in the human sense of the term. 
This much history teaches us. 


Until quite recently most Italian political leaders seemed 
little concerned with the preoccupations of the Holy See. Musso- 
lini’s dictatorship has reversed the aspect of the question. Fascism 
has unceasingly proclaimed itself the maintainer of tradition, 
the heir to the Roman Empire in Italy. How could such a power 
remain for ever aloof from another power whose establishment in 
Rome is a matter of 2000 years’ standing? To the Duce’s net 
must come the moral forces of the whole nation, as Mussolini 
needs the co-operation of the Roman Catholic Church, alone 
capable of furthering the Italian missions abroad. 

These reasons, and no doubt many others, explain why since 
August 6, 1926, prudent negotiations had been carried on in 
secret with the sincere desire to come to an agreement. Advocate 
Pacelli, representing the Holy See, and State Councillor D. Barone, 
representing the Government, began conversations which were 
continued by Mgr. Borgongini-Duca, acting unofficially for the 
Vatican, and Signor Gianini, acting in like manner for Italy, From 
the outset both sides rejected the theory of international guarantee 
and adhered to the principle of an Italian solution of the problem. 
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Some jurists bewail the fact. They argue as follows: Sw 

all the nations of Christendom, or merely of Europe, had by solemn 
proclamation reinstated the Pope in his sovereignty, the effect 
would have been immense and beneficent. A declaration of that 
kind would have created a new order of things. It would have 
been nothing short of the acknowledgment that the great moral 
forces of the world were henceforth set on the same plane as the 
other forces, and entitled to profit by advantages which up to 
then had been reserved to no organisations save those grounded 
on territorial and national bases. But jurists often lack psycho- 
logy. In the present case the international solution would have 
left both parties dissatisfied. Fascist Italy would have rebelled 
against foreign interference in its own private affairs. Not without 
fear would Pius XI., an Italian himself, have seen States severed 
from the Church reluctantly grant to the vicar of Christ rights 
that the latter holds from God. 

That is why the negotiators immediately sought the means 
to reinstate, by mutual promise, a miniature temporal State, 
Any idea of giving Rome to the Pope was out of the question, 
Likewise, the old Austrian scheme of 1861, lately taken up by the 
German Erzberger, was promptly dismissed. That plan, while 
leaving to the Pope full sovereignty over the Castle of Saint Angelo, 
the Vatican, and part of the Transtevere, contemplated free right 
of traffic up and down the Tiber from Rome to the sea, where he 
was to obtain a port. The scheme, which was quite sensible theo- 
retically, would, in practice, have led to endless difficulties of the 
nature of those so shrewdly noted down by Mr. C. Loiseau : ‘ Est-ce 
qu’on prétend sérieusement condamner le Saint-Siége, 4 titre de 
rancon de cette singuliére indépendance, 4 devenir constructeur, 
affréteur, entrepreneur de services maritimes?’ Speaking 
familiarly about the question, Cardinal Gasparri emphasised the 
same opinion: ‘ To deal with tramway strikes is not my job.’ 
Those ideas at last prevailed with the most ardent defenders of the 
Pope, who declared that they would be content with a very small 
temporal domain comprising the hillocks in the neighbourhood 
of the Vatican as far as the beautiful Sachetti pine forest. But 
even that, as we shall now see, was too much for the uncompro- 
mising Fascist, reluctant to give up even one bit of his country’s 
sacred soil. 


And now for the settlement of February 11 last. It is set forth 
in three distinct instruments : 
(a) A treaty proper. 
(o) A financial convention. 
(c) A concordat. 
In the treaty the difficulties mentioned a few lines above are 
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duly taken into account. No international guarantee is provided 
for in the shape of foreign Powers intervening as guarantor signa- 
tories. ‘ The Vatican wishes to remain, and will remain, extra- 
neous to the temporal competitions between other States, as well 
as to international congresses convened for this purpose, unless 
the parties in conflict appeal unanimously to its mission of peace ’ 
Again, by the treaty, full sovereignty of the Pope de jure, implying 
the privileges of extra-territoriality, is recognised over three 
domains. One consists of the Vatican city, an area of about 
too acres, namely, # of the principality of Monaco, yy of the 
republic of San Marino, y$y of the Principality of Leichtenstein, 
yooo Of the republic of Andorra. Of that microscopic territory 
the Pope becomes absolute temporal ruler, and direct com- 
munication between it and the other States ‘is secured and 
specified as to rail, telegraphic, wireless and other services.’ 
Another group comprises estates detached from but strictly 
corporate with the Vatican State—the Lateran and Santa Maria 
Maggiore Basilicas, the Palace of the Cancelleria, the Castel 
Gandolfo (to which will very shortly be added the adjoining 
Villa Barberini), the Palaces of the Holy Office and of the Datary’s 
Office, and several mansions on Mount Janiculum All of these 
will likewise enjoy the diplomatic immunities conceded to em- 
bassies. A last group is formed by the Gregorian University, 
the Biblical, Archeological and Oriental Pontifical Institutes, 
and the Russian College, which, though still an integral part of 
the Italian territory, are, however, to be relieved from taxation 
and of which the Pope cannot be dispossessed. 

On the financial side a sum of 750,000,000 lire in cash and the 
annual revenue in 5 per cent. consolidated bonds of a further sum 
of 1,000,000,000 lire are given to the Holy See ‘ as a final settle- 
ment with Italy on account of its financial relations consequent 
upon the loss of temporal power ’—if we may once more quote 
the Tablet. 

Concurrent with the political treaty and the financial conven- 
tion there is a concordat. Undoubtedly a great gain to the Pope, 
in the country of which he is primate, that covenant agrees to grant 
the Holy See advantages of import bearing on the appointment 
of bishops, the establishment of feast days, the amendment of 
Italian ecclesiastical legislation, the recognition of the civil per- 
sonality of religious communities, compulsory Roman Catholic 
education both in primary and secondary schools. Furthermore, 
the sacrament of marriage, such as it is regulated by canon law, 
is to have full civil effect in Italy. After having proceeded to 
the religious union of the bridal pair the priest will read to them 
the sections of the Italian Civil Code pertaining to marriage. He 


' will then within five days draft a marriage certificate which must 
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be filed with the municipal officials. Civil marriage, however, 
subsists for Italians of denominations other than the Roman 
Catholic one, and for agnostics and freethinkers. 

'= Now that the main lines of the threefold treaty of February rz 
last have been considered, it seems relevant to decide on the merits 
of that settlement. Primé facie this appears as a compromise in 
which are fittingly adjusted the rights of a young nation and 
those of a power 2000 years old. 

Indeed, fully reinstated in its sovereignty with the privileges 
of inviolability and neutrality, the Holy See also obtains, besides 
the substantial redress afforded by the financial convention, the 
manifold, precise and far-reaching benefits of the concordat, 
The Roman Catholic papers, for whom ‘ Dove é il Papa ivi ¢ 
Roma,’ are at one in emphasising the importance of those gains, 
The exultant tone of the messages of congratulation reverently 
sent to Rome from all quarters of the world is further evidence 
that the Pope’s position is truly strengthened and enhanced. 

Italy, on the other hand, is no loser. The recognition by the 
Holy See of the annexation of Rome to Italy, the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, the promising results of 
an alliance thanks to which, both at home and abroad, the 


constructive strength of the nation will be backed by the moral’ 


power of the Church, all these cannot but increase the prestige of 
Mussolini and the efficiency of the régime. That is why, gladly 
obeying with the whole impulse of their hearts 11 Duce’s watch- 
word, the Italian nationalists are triumphant. In the review 
Ecchi &@ Commenti a well-known senator insists on the ‘ filial 
devotedness of the nation elect and predestined.’ The Tevere 
writes in the same strain: ‘ Not France, a Roman Catholic but 
republican land, swarming with atheists and freemasons, or 
Lutheran Germany, or Anglican England, not the other Roman 
Catholic countries debarred from the influence necessary to the 
irradiation of faith throughout the world, but the Italy of the 
saints and sages, is the nation that can and must be the elder 
daughter of the Church.’ 

In opposition to the enthusiasm of the Fascists of Italy and of 
the Roman Catholics of that and other countries, the Socialists 
and Anarchists are bitter against the Lateran agreement. Of 
their criticisms—the hackneyed arguments ever raised by the 
advanced parties against all ideas that smack of discipline, order, 
respect, obedience, religion, or merely tradition—not much need 
be said. Their chief grievance is that it is a resumption of an old 
despotism that a power, in its nature perpetual, should have 
become the supporter of a provisional dictatorship. 

Instead of running to either of these extremes, a small number 
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of Italian and a fairly large number of European and American 
Roman Catholics steer a middle course. Undoubtedly the treaty 
is an advantage for both parties, they acknowledge. It would be 
absurd to deny the fact. But will it not create a number of new 
juridical and spiritual problems of a very serious character in 
Italy and in the international realm ? Most non-Roman Catholics 
of the higher middle classes share that opinion. The trend of their 
argument is this: As a result of the creation of the city of the 
Vatican we are confronted with a novel form of State or power 
wherein the status of persons and the condition of goods, or 
chattels, lands or tenements, will exhibit unexpected peculiarities. 
There is, as has been said, but one sole absolute owner of the 
Vatican, the Pope ; yet there exists on his property a burden, in 
the nature of a servitude, by which he is obliged to suffer visitors 
to be admitted into the pontifical museums and galleries. Thus, 
at the very outset, we discover an element of confusion. Above 
all, the status of persons must be settled in a precise manner. 
From the moment of his accession to office the Pope will cease 
to have Italian nationality. That can easily be arranged. But 
what of the other high dignitaries of the Vatican ? The cardinals 
of the Curia and cardinals appointed as prefects will, it is admitted, 
likewise enjoy the privilege of Vatican citizenship. Good. Now 
for the countless ‘ants of the Vatican,’ monsignors and the 
like? And the gentlemen of the Guarda Nobile and the Palatine 
and Swiss Guards: will these too, ceasing to be amenable to 
Italian and Swiss jurisdiction, become citizens of the Vatican 
State ? 

Disappointment is also caused in the same circles by the 
announcement that there are no hopes of the Pope joining the 
League of Nations. As member of that League, he might have 
intervened authoritatively against war and evils moral and 
social, But Fascist Italy is averse from ‘those deceptive, ser- 
monising, pacific theories whose aim is to monopolise the ethnic 
value of the League of Nations.’ Further, judging things from 
another standpoint, Pius XI. may fear lest the provisions of 
sections 6 and 10 of the Pact (by which the territorial integrity 
of the States is guaranteed) should furnish no better protection 
for the temporal power in future than has been afforded in the 
past by the bonds of France and Austria. 

Prior to the agreement, it is true, many Roman Catholics 
thought differently. The political leader of Le Correspondant of 
February 10, 1929, reads: ‘ From the Vatican side it is certain 
that such territorial sovereignty as might be obtained would be 
of no avail to resist any eventual outside attacks.’ Contemplating 
the fall of Mussolini’s dictatorship, the writer of that article 
emphasises what might happen in the event ‘ of a revolutionary 
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Government, led by a new Garibaldi, that would tear to pieces — 
its scrap of paper unless the covenant were guaranteed by other 
Powers.’ 

Be it as it may, this is but theory, and concrete results must 
now be grappled with. The first is that the treaty recognises the 
final disappearance of the temporal papal State such as it had 
been created by Pippin the Short. The second, not less weighty, 
is that the Pope and the master of Italy are once more confronted 
within the same city. A difference, however, exists between 
present and past circumstances: though not an emperor, the 
reigning King of Italy is supported by a submissive, disciplined 
army of subjects, 40,000,000 strong ; though not the temporal 
chief of anything more than a microscopic State, the ruling Pope, 
reinstated in his sovereignty, invested with absolute spiritual 
authority, is many times more mighty than any of the Pontiffs 
of the third century. Will there not be some friction between 
two powers so conscious of their strength? Notwithstanding the 
conciliatory provisions of the Italian concordat, it may be asked, 
can Mussolini’s Government really release its hold over matters 
regarding the education of youth ? Is it possible for that Govern- 
ment to forgo its control of the Italian religious communities and 
other associations of priests ? 

Besides these national or international difficulties of juridical 
temporal character there are other menaces in the spiritual 
realm. ‘Later on,’ writes M. P. Gentizon, ‘from the very fact 
that it stands closer to the Vatican, the Italian Government will 
acquire greater influence over the Church than any other.’ Hence 
‘the more Italian the Holy See may in future be suspected of 
turning, the more loyally must it strive to affirm the universality 
of the Church’s character and endeavour to make certain to the 
world at large that, keeping above the nations and their 
differences, it is prompted by no other spirit but one of complete 
justice.’ 

All these dangers exist. Yet, as things stand, the settlement 
of the Roman question has already achieved much by giving back 
his liberty to the Pope, who is no longer a prisoner in the Vatican ; 
while the argument that the Pope has not and will not become 
a member of the League of Nations carries but little weight, 
inasmuch as he contemplates intermittent contact with that 
League whenever any matter concerning both that establishment 
and the Holy See comes up for discussion—namely, ‘ religious 
minorities, the rights of missionaries in mandated territories, the 
international suppression of scandalous trafficking, assistance to 
distressed peoples, the defence of the working classes, and other 
problems.’ 

Moreover, the Lateran agreement will most probably very 
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shortly be followed by the resumption of the Ecumenical Council, 
so tragically interrupted in 1870, and whose chief preoccupation 
was to concentrate authority within the Roman Catholic Church. 
Let us hope that the main concern of the Assembly, when it is 
again convened, will be to endeavour to bring about in a spirit of 
respect and toleration the union of all Christian Churches and 
denominations conformably with the wishes of the Psalmist : 
‘Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.’ 

In our eyes the Lateran agreement bids fair sooner or later to 
usher ina new problem—that of the ‘ internationalisation ” of the 
central government of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Yet, despite difficulties, we fervently believe that the treaty 
which has given great joy to many is full of promise for all men of 
goodwill who stake their hopes on the ultimate victory of love 
over hatred, and believe that this religious Locarno outshines 
all its political kindred because the spiritual outweighs the 
material. 

ANDRE PAULIAN. 
EDMOND PRECLIN. 
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THE JAPANESE PRESS AND ITS INFLUENCE 


Few features of Japan’s rapid rise to the position of a first-class 
Power are more striking than the phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment of the vernacular Press. Less than seventy years have 
passed since the first newspaper was founded in Japan. This, 
like the next half-dozen that came into existence, was foreign- 
owned and edited. It was not until the year 1868 that the first 
vernaculars started to appear, and of those existing at the present 
day, none have histories dating back further than 1872. The 
progress made in the intervening period of little more than half a 
century is strikingly demonstrated, therefore, by the fact that in 
January this year the Osaka Mainichi held a great banquet to 
celebrate the attainment of a daily circulation of over 1,500,000. 
Admittedly this particular paper leads all others in the matter 
of sales, but its great rival, the Osaka Asahi, claims a circulation 
of over 1,000,000, and several other journals boast of being well 
past the 500,000 mark, while the total number of dailies regis- 
tered in Japan is placed at rather over 1000, of which about 100 
have reasonably large subscription lists. 

Circulation in Japan is no more trustworthy as a guide to the 
influence exerted than it is in England or in any other country, 
but even the greatest detractors of the Japanese Press must 
recognise the important part played by it if they take the trouble 
to study the history of the past fifty or sixty years in Japan. 

The faults and follies of the Japanese Press are plain for all 
to see, and probably the bulk of foreigners living in Japan, if 
asked for their opinion, would be inclined to dilate on the in- 
accuracy and the libellous, even scurrilous, nature of the papers 
in general. To some extent their censure would be justified, for, 
as stated succinctly in the appendix to the 1927 reprint of Cham- 
berlain’s classic Things Japanese, ‘. . . cheap scandal still dis- 
figures even the best of Japanese newspapers, which publish 
news about people without apparently even attempting to verify 
it, so much so that a British consul has given his opinion that 
‘anything appearing in a Japanese newspaper is no evidence at all 
as to its having happened.’ 

While, on the surface, this is probably the feature that strikes 
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the foreign observer more forcibly than any other, it would be 
doing the Japanese Press a grave injustice if such an expression 
of opinion were taken to indicate that the vernaculars were 
intrinsically bad and devoid of any compensating good qualities. 
The Press in every country has its good and its bad points, and 
Japan is no exception to this general rule. Even in England we 
have Hilaire Belloc inveighing against the evils arising from the 
trustification of the British Press, and an anonymous writer, in a 
series of articles appearing as recently as last November in the 
Economist, exposed and attacked this same system of newspaper 
combines with a bitter relentlessness that lost nothing of its 
strength and vigour by the cool-headed manner in which the 
subject was handled. 

It may be retorted to this that the trustification of the 
British Press, unfortunate though it may be, is not comparable 
to the libels, inaccuracies, and other similar evils of the news- 
papers in Japan. Even, however, if such a retort is to be regarded 
as justified, one has only to call to mind that the Japanese Press 
has by no means a monopoly in the matter of scurrilous attacks 
and inaccurate reporting. Both Britain and America have their 
‘Yellow Press’ even now, and in days gone by Charles Dickens 
took no pains to hide his feelings of revulsion regarding certain 
sections of the Press of both countries. Even so dignified a news 
organ as The Times, in the forties of last century, was not averse 
from referring to Macaulay as ‘Mr. Babbletongue Macaulay’ 
and remarking that ‘. . . . he was hardly fit to fill up one of 
the vacancies that have occurred by the lamentable death of Her 
Majesty’s two favourite monkeys.’ } 

Two blacks do not, of course, make a white. Even if they did, 
it might well be argued that ideas regarding decorum have 
changed considerably since the days of Dickens and Macaulay, 
and that it is ridiculous, therefore, to attempt a defence of 
present-day evils in Japan on the ground that they are no worse 
than those that existed in England eighty years ago. Without, 
however, trying to condone the practice of making unseemly 
attacks of a personal nature in the columns of the Japanese or 
any other Press, it is but fair to remember that journalism in 
Japan is still of comparatively recent growth. Certain of the 
defects of youth are therefore but to be expected, and, as one 
British journalist, speaking from first-hand knowledge of his 
subject, pointed out when lecuring in London a few years ago : 


It was an. unfortunate coincidence that just at the impressionable age 
of Japan’s young Press, our own and America’s yellow journalism sprouted 
so vigorously. In our 250 years’ start we had gained traditions which 


2 Quoted by Sherard Vines in his introduction to Kanesada Hanazono’s 
Development of Japanese Journalism. 
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acted as a corrective, but many of the young journalists of Japan thought 
that modern sensational journalism, with its contempt of dull accuracy, 
was the latest and smartest thing.® 


Whatever its faults and follies may be—and God knows it 
has both in full measure—the vernacular Press of Japan can 
never be accused of lacking either in initiative or ‘push.’ In 
organisation, in equipment, in circulation, in general manage- 
ment, it has little to learn either from England or America. The 
principal journals are now housed in great ferro-concrete buildings 
fully equipped with all the latest machinery and devices for rapid 
collection and dissemination of news. The two great Osaka 
papers, the Asahi and Mainichi, each have several aeroplanes of 
their own as well as telephoto apparatus, by which they are able 
to supplement other more common means—telegraph, telephone, 
carrier-pigeons and the like—of maintaining constant and rapid 
communication with their sister papers, the Tokyo Asahi and the 
Nichi Nichi, in the Japanese capital. The two leading news 
agencies, Rengo, the ally of Reuter’s, and Nippon Dempé, which 
co-operates with the American United Press, are equally well 
organised and equipped, and during the recent enthronement 
ceremonies operated aircraft for the rapid transmission of photo- 
graphs to the principal towns and cities in Japan in addition to 
“covering ’ news by the normal means. The Mainichi and Nichi 
Nichi as recently as last June each installed three multiple presses 
in their respective offices, each press being capable of turning out 
as many as 120,000 copies an hour. Not content with this, the 
Mainichi has since then placed an order for eight more presses of 
the same capacity, an order which, when executed, will give 
it a total of eleven such presses and twelve others of lesser 
capacity. 

These are but a few instances taken at random, exemplifying 
the up-to-date methods employed by the vernacular Press in 
Japan for the rapid collection and dissemination of news. The 
way the various units endeavour to compete with one another 
and increase their own circulation, though not, in some instances, 
so praiseworthy, is every bit as indicative of enterprise and 
initiative. Men of international fame are invited to Japan to 
lecture under the auspices of one paper or another; famous 
singers and musicians are likewise invited and special concerts 
arranged (some of the leading journals have fine auditoriums 
of their own); athletic meetings are sponsored, aerial pageants 
organised, challenge cups and medals presented for anything 
and everything from a baseball series or a swimming meeting 
to a flower show, an art display, or a beauty competition. 

* From a paper entitled ‘ The Press in Japan’ read by Mr. Hugh Byas at a 
meeting of the Japan Society in London on March 26, 1924. 
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Sometimes a paper with even greater ambition than its fellows 
launches forth on an aerial flight to Europe, as in the case of 
the Asahi in 1925, or fixes up a round-the-world race, as the Jiji 
did last year. Some papers support hospitals or orphanages, 
and quite recently the Osaka Mainichi branched out as a virtual 
competitor of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Co. by organising round- 
the-world tours for its readers! The same journal a year or so 
ago set a subject for an essay, with expenses for a six months’ 
trip abroad as a prize for the winner, while more than one 
journal has taken up the popularisation and actual sale of radio 
sets, athletic equipment and the like. 

From the standpoint of pure journalism, this tendency on the 
part of Japanese newspapers to step outside their proper pro- 
vince is open to criticism ; but is it any more reprehensible than 
{ ¢ practice of those British journals which seek to increase their 
circulation by presenting free insurance coupons or by offering 
prizes for the best forecast of football results or for missing word 
competitions ? 

However much one may deplore such excursions from the 
true realm of journalism, they serve at least two useful purposes. 
In the first place, by increasing sales and bringing in money, they 
help the papers to cover their running expenses and thereby 
retain their financial and general independence. This particular 
aspect of the Japanese Press will be discussed in greater detail 
later. Secondly, it stimulates the interest of the reading public 
in such matters as aviation, athletics, music, art, or whatever it 
may be that the papers happen to be ‘ boosting ’ at the time. 

Even admitting the inaccuracy of much that appears in the 
Japanese Press, and the other faults and follies for which it is to 
blame, the good it has done and is still doing far outweighs the 
harm. In the early days of its existence it helped to educate the 
people politically and to give them a fair working knowledge of 
other countries beside their own. In more recent years it has 
been of inestimable value in popularising Western sports and 
music, art and literature, aviation and science, and innumerable 
other matters of importance influencing the whole life of the 
nation. 

Up to four or five years ago interest in athletics was prac- 
tically confined to the semi-annual professional wrestling com- 
petitions and to jujutsu and fencing. A few football and baseball 
teams of inferior quality existed, and both these games had a 
strictly limited following in student circles. Seldom, however, 
did they receive any mention in the Press, and such a thing as a 
sports page was unknown. Much the same was true of Western 
music. The vernacular Press paid no attention to it, and the 
foreigner in Japan had to be content with the occasional per- 
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formances of such members of their own community as possessed 
musical talent. Now, however, all this has changed, and much of 
the credit for the change must be accorded to the Japanese Press, 
which has rightly read the signs of the times and has spared no 
effort to popularise both athletics and music. As recently as five 
years ago Mr. Byas, in the lecture to which allusion has already 
been made, was able to say, in perfect truth, ‘ There is one striking 
omission jin the Japanese Press], ... the great quantity of 
sports news that our papers regularly print’; yet to-day the 
leading papers in Japan are devoting columns daily to reporting 
such news in detail, not only of sports in Japan, but also of sport- 
ing events in America and other countries as well.* In addition 
they are sponsoring football, baseball and tennis matches, boxing, 
swimming and, in winter, ski-ing and skating competitions, and 
athletic meetings of all kinds, while foreign teams are invited to 
Japan and Japanese teams of first-rate quality are sent abroad 
under newspaper auspices. The sports editor has now risen to a 
position of high importance in the Japanese newspaper world, 
though five years ago it was not even considered necessary to have 
a special man appointed to the post. 

To some extent the same is true of music. Some papers are 
now even maintaining orchestras of their own, and those with 
less ambition in this direction run columns for musical news 
and sponsor concerts. The increasing interest in good Western 
music which this newspaper ‘ propaganda ’ has done so much to 
stimulate is well seen in the packed and very appreciative Japanese 
audiences which assemble to hear musicians of international 
repute when they come to Japan, while excellent concerts by 
Japanese performers can now be heard frequently in Tokyo and 
other centres, ’ 

To those who remember Japan ten years ago, and who have 
not more recent first-hand knowledge of the country, the present 
popularity of Western sports and music must be almost un- 
believable, while the searcher after knowledge who turns to 
Chamberlain’s Things Japanese will be sadly misled when he 
reads the statement, true at the time it was written, that ‘ One 
never hears a party of Japanese talking seriously about music ; 
musical questions are never discussed in thenewspapers.’ As for 
Western games, so little were they known in Japan twenty-five 
years ago that Chamberlain did not even think them worthy of 
mention. 


* The two leading Japanese news agencies each spent more than 10,000 yen 
in cable tolls reporting the progress of the three-days’ American baseball ‘ World 
Series’ last year, and the Osaka Mainichi covered the news almost as fully 
through its special correspondent. Heavy expenditure is likewise incurred in 
covering Davis Cup matches, Olympic Games and the like. 
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It may seem rather wandering from the subject of Japanese 
journalism to discuss these points at such length. The object is, 
however, to emphasise how much the vernacular Press has done 
in recent years to popularise two things which are exercising an out- 
standing influence on the social life and thought of the country. 

If civil aviation has not shown a greater and more rapid 
development, it is through no fault of the Press, for nothing has 
been more praiseworthy than the efforts expended by the leading 
vernaculars, the Asahi in particular, to rouse the people’s interest 
in aerial matters and to contribute to the formation of ‘ air- 
mindedness’ in Japan. When the great earthquake of 1923 
destroyed all other means of communication, the Asahi came to 
the rescue and operated an aerial mail. Two years later it 
organised the first Japanese air flight to Europe. For several 
years past the two Asahis and their chief rivals, the Nichi Nicht 
and Osaka Mainichi, as noted elsewhere, have maintained air- 
craft of their own, and these four great papers have, time and 
again, sponsored aerial meetings and competitions and organised 
public lectures on aviation under their auspices. Activities of 
this nature may not be actuated purely by altruistic motives, but 
there is no denying that they exert a most beneficial influence on 
the country at large. 

The influence exercised by the Press in Japan is not, however, 
confined to the popularisation of sports, of aviation, or of music. 
From practically the outset the papers, as a whole, have been 
Liberal in outlook and have been a powerful factor in educating 
the people politically. Almost without exception they have 
championed the cause of the people consistently and advocated 
successive reforms. The ultimate passage of the Manhood 
Suffrage Bill in 1925, by which the electorate was increased at 
one bound from roughly 3,000,000 to close on 12,000,000, was 
largely the outcome of constant pressure from the vernacular 
Press, and the anti-military movement, which came into pro- 
minence on the conclusion of the Great War and resulted in two 
large successive cuts in the strength of the army, owed much to 
its espousal by the leading journals of the country. The Labour 
movement and the movement in favour of women’s rights like- 
wise owe much to the Press, which is almost unanimous in sup- 
porting these two causes. So, too, does the movement for the 
abolition of licensed prostitution receive the warm support of the 
leading journals, while the reactionary element in the country, 
which would put the clock back and suppress all Liberal ten- 
dencies in the realm of social and political reform if it could, 
receives short shrift from the Asahi and very little sympathy 
from any of the influential papers. 

In adopting this Liberal attitude the Japanese Press is almost 
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invariably up in arms against the Government of the day, and it — 


is a striking fact that the more a paper attacks the Government 
the greater does its circulation increase. Conversely, as amply 
demonstrated in the case of the Hochi, which supported the late 
Marquis Okuma when he was in power, circulation drops rapidly 
whenever a paper seeks to defend the Government policies. The 
political independence of the Japanese Press is, in fact, one of its 
outstanding features, and party organs, as known in England, are 
non-existent. True, the Hochi is often referred to as the organ of 
the Minseito (the present main Opposition party), and the Chijo, 
a small paper of little importance, is sometimes called the Seiyukai 
organ; but the former, after its experience in espousing the 
cause of the Okuma Cabinet twelve or fifteen years ago, has 
learned its lesson, and its open support of the Minseito and of its 
predecessor, the Kenseikai, is now mainly relegated to times, such 
as the present, when that party is out of power.* 

In the early days of the Japanese Press things were different, 
At the start, in fact, the papers were almost slavishly subservient 
to the Government of the day, and, referring to it in the most 
deferential terms, never attempted to subject its actions to criti- 
cism. This state of affairs, however, lasted but a few years, and 
with the return of the first batches of young men from abroad, 
whither they had been sent for study after the opening of the 
country to foreign intercourse, new ideas began to take root, and 
youthful reformers used the columns of the Press to give vent to 
their dissatisfaction with the seemingly slow progress made by 
the country’s administrators. Press attacks on the Government 
became the order of the day, and fearful of the harm that these 
over-enthusiastic Radicals, full of abstract ideas of civil rights 
and freedom, might do by their scathing denunciations, the 
Government, which hitherto had shown great leniency towards 
the Press, clapped on drastic laws for its control. 

This action was justified to some extent, though it went too 
far, and, curiously enough, it only served to stimulate the interest 
of the general public in the newspapers and gave a fillip to circu- 
lation. Persecution therefore strengthened the growth and import- 
ance of the Press, and, although at one time the arrest and 
imprisonment of editors and their assistants was almost a daily 
occurrence, fresh men were always forthcoming to take their 
place and carry on their attacks against the Government until 
they, in their turn, found themselves behind the prison bars, 
whereupon others took up the fight where they perforce had 
left it off. 


* The various proletarian parties and groups have papers of their own, which 
might perhaps be termed party organs; but they are not dailies, and their 
circulation is strictly limited. 
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One reason for this stubborn resistance to authority was that 
many samurai, finding themselves deprived of their old calling 
on Account of the abolition of feudalism, and smarting under the 
action of the Government in depriving them of such. ancient 
privileges as the right to carry two swords, found a Heaven-sent 
outlet for their activities in the Press. In this new walk of life 
they showed the same irrepressible boldness as they had formerly 
been wont to do in action.® 

The former drastic control of the Press has now been relaxed 
to a large extent, but the anti-Government attitude of the 
vernacular papers is still one of the outstanding features of 
Japanese journals as a whole. It is, in fact, one of the boasts 
of Japanese newspapermen that journalism is one of the few 
industries that have prospered in Japan without Government 
protection and encouragement. 

Actually this boast requires some modification. It may be 
justified in so far as the past forty or fifty years are concerned, 
but it overlooks the fact that during the first few years of its 
existence the Press was to some extent under official auspices. 
As such it was able to exercise considerable influence from the 
very outset. Inspired writers were utilised by the Government 
established after the restoration of the Emperor in 1868 to pave 
the way for the programme of modernisation and reform that 
they had in mind. It was, for example, through this channel 
that the people were taught to appreciate the necessity of an 
imperial army and uniformity in land tenure, taxation, currency, 
education and penal laws—aspirations all destined to be fulfilled 
in the near future. 

It is to the credit of the Government of those days that they 
were quick to recognise the value of the Press as an organ for 
educating the people in the matter of national requirements, and, 
although the subsequent repression was unnecessarily severe and 
tended to some extent to hamper the proper development of the 
Press, there is no denying that the necessity for a certain measure 
of control existed. Just as in the case of China at the present 
time, the sudden emergence from Eastern medizvalism to modern 
Westernisation tended to make the people lose their mental 
balance and confound liberty with licence. The danger of an 
irresponsible native Press at such a time was therefore a matter 
for serious attention, and the Government, though it may have 
gone too far, can hardly be blamed for taking what it considered 
to be reasonable precautions to check the evil consequences 
apprehended. 


5 Vide Young Japan, vol. ii., pp. 447-9, by J. R. Black. Published 1881. 
* Vide The Making of Modern Japan, by J. H. Gubbins, C.M.G., p. go: 
Seely, Service & Co., London, 1922. 
Vor. CV—No. 627 tr 
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Most of the old-time restrictions, however, are now things of 
the past, and, although some still remain, the freedom accorded 
in most directions is a well-marked feature. In so far as libel’ is 
concerned it would, in fact, be all to the good if stricter control 
were still exercised ; for if the former Press laws were unneces- 
sarily repressive the present law is far too lenient. A law of libel 
does, in fact, exist, but seldom is it put into force. The most 
scurrilous and libellous attacks on the honour and good name of 
prominent personalities and of humbler individuals alike are 
made in the columns of the daily Press, but nothing is done to 
stop them. They are passed by without protest of any kind from 
the wretched victims, who apparently go on the principle that a 
denial merely serves to bring conviction. The strange thing is 
how little these unchallenged attacks seem to impair the prestige 
of those against whom they are directed. Possibly, therefore, 
there is some justification for ignoring them. Nevertheless, the 
fact that such libellous attacks are made on men in the highest 
quarters, from the premier downwards, and yet receive so little 
attention either from the general public or from the persons 
slandered, is apt to mislead the casual observer into concluding 
that the influence of the Japanese Press is negligible, a conclusion 
that is far from correct. 

Considering the extraordinary freedom given in this matter of 
slanderous attacks at the present time, the change since 1875, 
when the first oppressive restrictions were imposed on the 
Japanese Press, is most marked. By the law promulgated i. that 
year, anyone who libelled or sharply criticised a Government 
official was liable either to imprisonment or a fine, though only 
the editor was held responsible for articles appearing in the paper 
infringing thislaw. Eight years later the law was revised so as to 
include the proprietor and manager as well as the editor, making 
them jointly responsible, and so strictly was the law interpreted 
that even jokes, wit, satire and sarcasm directed against a 
Government official were treated as libel. Suppressions and 
suspensions of papers and arrests and imprisonment of the lead- 
ing members of newspaper staffs became daily occurrences. A 
new and more lenient law was passed in 1887 and further restric- 
tions were removed ten years later, but it was not until 1909 that 
it became enacted that no editor or publisher could be fined or 
otherwise punished except by the decision of a court of law. 

As matters stand at the present time the Press is free to speak 
its mind as openly and slanderously as it likes about the Govern- 
ment, about Government officials, and about persons and things 
in general, provided it steers clear of anything bordering on /ése 
majesté or of spreading subversive social doctrines. On these two 
points the law is unyielding in its strictness, and any infringement 
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results in immediate suspension of the offending paper and the 


_ confiscation of the money which every publication dealing with 


political and kindred matters is forced to deposit with the 
Government as guarantee of good faith. 

With so much freedom and latitude accorded, it is seldom 
nowadays that a paper lays itself open to the action of the law, 
but a reminder of the times when the arrest of editors and 
their assistants was of frequent occurrence is seen in the so-called 
‘prison editor,’ who even to this day is found in the employ 
of most, if not all, of the leading papers. This functionary was 
originally introduced as a sort of ‘ whipping boy,’ and for a slight 
consideration was prepared to represent himself as the real editor 
and go to prison, pay fines, or take whatever other punishment 
might be forthcoming whenever the paper employing him in- 
fringed the law. Thanks to him, the general working and manage- 
ment of the paper could thus be saved from the upset which would 
inevitably occur if the real editor had been made to undergo a 
term of imprisonment. A practicable and knowledgeable people 
the Japanese journalistic fraternity ! 

Turning now to the question of control, enough has been said 
to show that the Japanese Press is thoroughly independent in its 
attitude towards the Government authorities and political parties 
alike. What then, it may be asked, are the directing forces 
behind the various units of the Press? Are there, as in England, 
any great groups or combines? To the last question a negative 
answer must be given, unless we except the two rival groups, the 
Tokyo Asahi, with its sister paper the Osaka Asahi, and the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi, with its sister paper the Osaka Mainichi, which 
incidentally also publishes a daily in English. With these two 
exceptions none of the Japanese papers are connected in any way 
with each other.’ 

While, however, the phenomenon found in England or 
America of a single group or combine controlling a number of 
papers all over the country is entirely lacking in Japan, a some- 
what similar effect is obtained by the fact that the leading 
journals of Tokyo and Osaka have special local editions which 
compete with the provincial papers in all the principal towns and 
cities. Chiba, Shizuoka, Nagoya, Fukuoka and other big centres 
of population each have their own editions of the Asahi, the Jit, 
the Nichi Nichi or the Mainichi, and great is the competition 
between them and the provincial papers whose territory they 

7 This statement refers to the daily Press, and requires modification if 
magazines and periodicals are included. The publishing company Kodansha, 
with Seiji Noma as president, boasts of nine monthly publications with an 
aggregate of no less than 10,000,000 readers. They thus control more than 80 
per cent. of the magazine circulations in Japan. Some of the daily papers publish 


illustrated and other periodicals as a side line. 
rts 
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thus invade. In general make-up these local editions are exactly 
the same as their parent papers in Tokyo and Osaka, and contain 
the same foreign and general domestic news. The only difference 
is that one page is devoted to news of local interest. 

At one time all the leading papers of Tokyo and Osaka 
endeavoured to extend their influence in this way, but the cost 
involved by maintaining local offices and staffs and general news 
facilities proved to be too great for all but the most wealthy. With 
a few exceptions, therefore, the tendency is now to give up this 
useless throat-cutting competition and to specialise on some par- 
ticular line of news instead of trying to cover everything. Thus, 
while the Tokyo Asahi and Nichi Nichi continue to strive with 
one another for first place as national papers, taking everything 
in their stride and sparing neither trouble nor expense, the Jiji 
concentrates on news and advertisements dealing with industrial 
matters, while the Chugai Shogyo specialises in commercial news, 
The Kokumin, which is nationalistic and patriotic in outlook, 
caters largely for the military world of Japan, the Yorozu for 
students, the Yomiuri for the fair sex, and the Miyako (strange 
though the mixture may sound) for geisha, actors, and persons 
interested in economics and finance. Unless we include the pro- 
Seiyukai Chiio, a small daily of minor importance, the only paper 
specialising in party politics is the Hochi, which, as noted else- 
where, was formerly the organ of the late Marquis Okuma and 
his party, the now defunct Kenseikai. 

All these, and all the leading provincial papers with one 
exception, are owned by joint-stock companies, and occasionally, 
as witnessed but recently in the case of the Kokumin,® a conflict 
of opinion arises between the principal shareholders and the 
editors. The one exception is the Kahoku Shimpo, published in 
Sendai with a circulation of about 50,000, which is privately 
owned, the owners being a family named Shoriki. 

Though this paper exercises considerable influence in the 
territory served by it, its circulation is small in comparison with 
some of the other provincial papers. The two great rivals of 
Nagoya, the Shin Aichi and the Nagoya Shimbun, claim circula- 
tions of 150,000 each, despite their competition with each other 
and with the Osaka Asahi and Mainichi, which are always striving 
to extend their influence in the Nagoya area. The Fukuoka Nich 
Nichi,® the leading paper in Kyiishi, and the Hokkai Times, the 
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® In January this year Soho Tokutomi, the veteran journalist, resigned from 
the Kokumin owing to difference of opinion with the new owners, who wished to 
turn it into a money-making organ and cared little for the interests of pure 
journalism. It was a sad blow to Tokutomi, who had founded the paper and 
made it what it was by forty years’ devoted service to it. 

® Not to be confused with the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, with which it has no con- 
nexion. 
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principal journal in Hokkaids, likewise boast of circulations of 
about 150,000 each, while the Otaru Shimbun, the main rival of 
the last named, is in the neighbourhood of 100,000, and several 
other provincial papers have circulations of 50,000 or more. 

Financially the big provincial papers are far better off than 
the majority of their contemporaries in Tokyo or Osaka. Except 
for the two Asahis, the Nichi Nichi and the Mainichi, none of the 
dailies published in these two main centres are able to show 
profit; yet several of the leading provincial papers are good 
money-making concerns. The explanation appears to be that 
the provincial papers have fewer competitors in the areas they 
serve. They do not therefore have to resort to the same costly 
methods of attracting readers as do the big journals of Tokyo and 
Osaka. Then, too, their production costs are less, and, as they 
do not attempt to extend their influence into other areas or seek 
for exclusive news, they are saved the expense of maintaining 
offices and plant, office staffs and the like, in other parts of the 
country, nor do they employ special correspondents abroad. 
They have their own reporters for local news, but for news from 
abroad and from other parts of Japan they depend on the ser- 
vices of such news agencies as Rengo and Nippon Dempé, with 
whom they have long-distance ‘ fixed-calls’ at regular intervals 
throughout the day. 

These two agencies, besides operating widespread domestic 
news services, are, as already noted, closely connected with 
Reuter’s and its allied agencies throughout the world, and with 
the United Press respectively. While, therefore, some of the 
Tokyo and Osaka papers maintain special correspondents of their 
own in the principal capitals and cities abroad, the bulk of the 
foreign news entering Japan is received and distributed by the 
two great rival news agencies, Rengo and Nippon Dempd. This, 
however, is a feature of comparatively recent origin, for prior 
to the war news agency work of this kind was entirely under 
foreign control. From the Japanese view-point this was, very 
naturally, found unsatisfactory, as it was felt that, not only were 
foreigners less fitted than themselves to judge of their require- 
ments in the matter of news, but that, where the reporting of 
international politics and the like was concerned, the incoming 
news must be coloured to some extent by the national views of 
the countries of origin. The obvious remedy was to organise 
news agencies of their own working in co-operation with the 
leading news agencies abroad, and to handle the incoming news 
themselves. The Kokusai Tsiishinsha (International News Com- 
pany) was formed in 1914 accordingly, and entered into contract 
with Reuter’s and its allied agencies, and later the Nippon Demp6 
made a somewhat similar agreement with the United Press, while 
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the T5h6 was formed under official auspices, and other news- 
collecting organisations likewise came into existence. Subse- 
quently, in 1925, Kokusai and T6h6 combined in so far as incom- 
ing news was concerned and, in conjunction with the eight leading 
papers of Tokyo and Osaka, formed themselves into an organisa- 
tion modelled on the Associated Press of America under the name 
of Nippon Shimbun Rengosha, compendiously known as Rengo. 

For a time the Teikoku Tsiishinsha, an agency which had been 
handling the incoming services of Nauen and of the International 
News Service, and was subsidised by the Kenseikai, one of the 
two principal political parties in Japan, tried to compete ; but it 
has now been eliminated, and with the amalgamation of Kokusai 
and T6hG the field is now held by Rengo and Nippon Dempé."® 

By means of these two agencies and of the special correspon- 
dents maintained abroad by the leading papers Japan is kept 
well supplied with foreign news. Only about 30 to 40 per cent. 
of the Press cables brought into the country in this way are 
actually published, but they are all read and studied by the 
newspaper editors and others concerned, and account to a large 
extent for the well-informed nature of the editorials and other 
articles on foreign affairs appearing in the principal journals of 
Tokyo and Osaka. Particularly well informed are they on Chinese 
affairs, and cables from China generally occupy about two 
columns daily in each of the leading papers, as against an average 
of only about one allotted to all other foreign telegraphic news. 
At times, when domestic news is plentiful, the space given to 
foreign news items, including Chinese, is even more restricted. 

The amount of time and energy devoted to the collection of 
this domestic news is a feature of Japanese journalism that merits 
more than passing notice ; for, besides the uniqueness (and surely 
it is unique) of some of the methods employed in its collection, it 
has a very definite bearing on the quality of the Japanese Press 
as a whole and also on the running costs. 

Besides subscribing to the services provided by the news 
agencies, the leading journals employ immense numbers of 
reporters. Normally these men spend their time in and around 
the different Government offices, the big business firms, police 
headquarters, the law courts, and other similar potential news 
centres. When, however, some event of special importance 
occurs or is expected, special attention is directed towards collect- 
ing the most minute and seemingly inconsequential information 
regarding it, and reporters are sent out literally in their hundreds 
to cover it. Thus at the time of the enthronement ceremonies last 
autumn the Mainichi alone is said to have detailed no less than 


40 Rengo is strictly non-partisan. Nippon Dempd has close financial con- 
nexions with the Seiyukai, the present Government party. 
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200 men to cover the news in Kyoto, and all the leading papers 


opened special offices and maintained huge staffs at the old capital 
throughout the month or more that these ceremonies, and the 
preliminary activities attendant thereon, were being performed, 

How, it may be asked, could such large numbers of reporters 
be employed ? The answer is that almost every member of the 
imperial family, every statesman, every leading politician, and 
every important official had one or more reporters detailed by the 
principal papers to watch his every move and report in detail on 
everything he did and everything he said. The amount of 
information thus accumulated must have been prodigious, and 
the bulk of it, being largely inconsequential, probably never found 
its way into print. But it is typical of the Japanese as a nation 
that such great pains are exerted to collect even the most minute 
details, as their thirst for knowledge is well-nigh unquenchable. 
Out of all this vast amount of petty detail the papers would be 
able to pick an occasional gem of real news value or, by putting 
two and two together, draw conclusions of their own, which 
might or might not be correct, but which would, in any case, be 
duly published in their columns. 

Much the same happened at the time of the late Emperor’s 
iliness and subsequent death, and again at the time of his funeral. 
Huge numbers of reporters were employed day and night covering 
every item of news even remotely connected therewith. Similarly 
on such occasions as the annual grand manceuvres vast numbers 
of reporters are employed, although, in so far as army manceuvres 
are concerned, a curious feature of this Press work is that the 
main attention is directed towards covering the movements of 
the Emperor and other high personages attending them. The 
actual military operations and their conduct receive but scant 
attention. The post of military correspondent is unknown in 
Japan, and the reporters who are sent off to the grand manceuvres 
have generally but little interest in the operations Per se. 

While, however, the papers do not employ special military 
correspondents, most of the leading papers have reporters 
specially detailed to cover news emanating from the War Office 
and General Staff, just in the same way as they have them 
covering news from all the other Government offices; and in 
most of these centres of officialdom there are special Press clubs, 
formed by those assigned to the task of ‘ covering’ news from 
these sources. The Government has come to recognise the 
important part played by the Press, and accords it privileges 
which formerly would have been regarded as almost unthink- 
able. Frequent Press interviews are given by the premier and 
other leading statesmen and politicians on the outstanding 
questions of the day; the official spokesmen of the Foreign 
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Office and other Government departments receive gatherings of 
Press representatives every day and answer their questions or 
give out such items of information as may be deemed desirable; 
and special arrangements are made for newspapermen to attend 
official functions and ceremonies of every kind. From time to 
time, it is true, instructions are issued for the Press to withhold 
mention of certain items of news; but, taken on the whole, the 
papers have a remarkable amount of freedom allowed them, and 
are given every opportunity to acquire information other than 
that of a secret and confidential nature. The pity is that, with 
so much opportunity to get at the real facts, individual papers, in 
their anxiety to go one better than their contemporaries, frequently 
print as gospel truth what is no more than conjecture on their 
part. These guesses are sometimes reasonably near the truth, 
but they are even more often devoid of foundation and give rise 
to such expressions of distrust in the reliability of the Japanese 
Press as that voiced by the British consul to whom reference was 
made earlier in this article. 

This unreliability of so much that figures in Japanese papers 
as news is one of the features requiring rectifying, and is due to 
several causes. Amongst these are the tendency to depend more 
on the quantity than on the quality of the reporters, and the 
practice of publishing too many editions. As noted elsewhere, 
the leading papers of Tokyo and Osaka employ immense staffs of 
reporters. It is obviously impossible, therefore, to pay them 
more than a meagre salary. The result is that those who are of 
real ability are apt to seek more remunerative work elsewhere as 
soon as an opportunity presents itself. In like manner, as each 
paper publishes some eight to ten editions a day, there is little 
time to check up reports, and it is almost impossible to supply 
fine and well-considered copy. 

Another weakness is the tendency to follow out the principle 
of window-dressing and pandering to the public appetite for 
something new every day, although it may be said in defence 
that, in the final analysis, it is the crowd rather than the papers 
that are to blame, as it is their taste that is poor, and the papers 
have to cater for it if they are to keep up or increase their 
circulation. 

At the same time it is to the credit both of the papers and of 
the crowd for whose likings they cater that the former are generally 
Liberal in outlook and advocates of social and political reform. 
Cynics may reply to this that their attitude in this respect does 
not indicate any altruism on their part, but is merely a proof of 
their being opportunists; they adopt this stand because they 
know it appeals to the crowd and attracts readers just in the 
same way as they ‘ feed the public appetite for something new 
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every day.’ This contention may perhaps be justified to some 


extent, and is not unlike the accusations that used to be made 


against Gladstone by his political opponents ; yet, as one of his 
biographers has aptly put it, ‘. . . Gladstone’s strength lay in 
his ability to gauge public opinion and, with this as his guide, to 
champion the people’s cause.’*4 In other words, he was an 
opportunist in the best sense of the word ; and what good states- 
man is not? It is therefore to their credit rather than to their 
discredit that the Japanese papers as a whole appear to be 
possessed of this same faculty of gauging public opinion, however 
dormant it may appear, and of thereupon taking the lead in giving 
active expression to the people’s cause. 

Summing up, then, it may be said that the Japanese Press 
indulges too freely in libellous attacks and inaccuracies, and 
suffers from too many young, underpaid reporters and from too 
many editions. Occasionally it exhibits an anti-foreign bias and, 
to the disadvantage of pure journalism, is inclined to step out- 
side its proper province. On the other hand, it is thoroughly up 
to date on the technical side, and shows both courage and initia- 
tive, while, asa liberal educator and leader of the people’s cause, 
it is an important factor in the social life and welfare of the 
people. Thanks to the Press, the political education of the people 
has been greatly assisted and an interest in art, music, literature, 
aviation, athletics and other beneficial subjects stimulated, while 
the old archaic written language of the country has been so 
simplified in style and construction by the vernacular papers 
that a knowledge of foreign and domestic affairs has been 
imparted, through the medium of the written word, to all from 
the highest to the lowest in the land. Taking all these and other 
considerations into account, some measure of the immense 
influence of the Press in Japan may be obtained, and, to its credit 
be it said, the overwhelming balance of that influence has been 
to the good of the country. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 


11 W. E. Gladstone, by Osbert Burdett. Published by Messrs. Constable & 
Co., London, 1927. 
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CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


THE position of China in the comity of nations is a subject that 
is becoming increasingly perplexing to all those who take part in 
international politics. It affects our commerce and industry and 
that section of our investing public that has financial interests at 
stake in Chinese Government loans and railway bonds. 

In the following article I shall endeavour to depict China as 
she stands to-day in the hope of making clearer the actual state 
of affairs and the forces which are at work in the struggle for self- 
determination without due regard to international responsibilities, 

During twenty-five years’ residence in China as medical officer 
to the British Legation at Peking I had ample opportunity to 
observe the people from the highest officials to the man in the 
street, and I was further brought into contact with large numbers 
of all sorts and conditions of patients in the British Charitable 
Hospital, which is an institution established for placing the 
benefits of scientific medicine and surgery at the free disposal 
of all Chinese sick. During these years while travelling in the 
interior I had opportunities of studying the thoughts and habits 
of the peasantry, and was thus in a position to note progress, or, 
more commonly, the absence of it. 

Whatever may be said of them collectively, I have no hesita- 
tion in describing the average Chinaman as, individually, a very 
friendly person. After all these years, moving freely among 
the people, I cannot recollect any occasion on which I was rudely 
treated ; and thfs is an experience which has been, and still is, 
the general rule. 

For 2000 years Chinese civilisation kept more or less at the 
same level. It was not till the beginning of this century, when the 
Manchu Dynasty came to an abrupt end, that the whole fabric of 
this civilisation changed. The etiquette of their life, the attach- 
ment to classical literature, the Confucian ethical system, and the 
unity of the family as expressed in ancestor worship were all 
factors which consolidated and bound the Chinese together in a 
social system very different from our own. 

Tradition from time immemorial permeated the soul of the 
people to such an extent that there was remarkably little need 
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for governance beyond the collection of certain acknowledged 
taxes and dealing with crime in the larger towns and villages. 

The local magistrate kept back for himself and his court- 
runners some of the money collected, so did the official in charge 
of the prefectural district, and when the resultant sum was sent 
to the viceroy of the province he likewise deducted what he 
thought fit, and the balance was remitted to the Emperor at 
Peking. Each official in the chain had a pretty good idea of what 
the districts would yield, and it was only when one of them became 
more than ordinarily rapacious and selfish that punishment was 
meted out tohim. Otherwise the actions of the Court and Govern- 
ment of Peking weighed lightly on the people. Perhaps the only 
instance where, in modern times, an imperial decree made itself 
felt throughout China was when in 1908 the Empress Dowager, 
in accordance with the Agreement of 1907 between the Indian 
and Chinese Governments, gave stringent orders for the suppres- 
sion of poppy cultivation and made a bold bid to do away with 
the national vice of opium smoking. Her imperial wish swept 
the land for the time being. Poppy fields were uprooted, and 
indulgence in the opium pipe became dangerous. The old pro- 
vincial viceroys feared their royal mistress, and saw to it that her 
orders were carried out. This ruthless suppression, however, 
lasted little more than a year. It was like the late Tzar’s ukase 
against vodka. 

In general it may be said that the laws of the country were 
those sanctioned by use and wont throughout the ages, and that, 
conceived as they were in a spirit of order and industry, they have 
been observed by the people with very little reference to either 
the central or provincial authorities, and without any of the 
limitations, arbitrary rules, or enactments which obtrude them- 
selves into our daily life in England. It is undoubtedly the case 
that no people in the whole world are so easily governed as the 
Chinese, who only ask to be left alone to pursue their arts and 
crafts with as little governmental interference as possible. 

A rapid survey of the history of China may guide us in appre- 
ciating the events which led up to the revolution and the sub- 
stitution of monarchy by democracy. 

Civilisation in China had proceeded uninterruptedly since 
B.C. 2000, when the Emperor Shen Nung introduced the blessings 
of legal marriage and founded his capital in Shantung. The next 
Emperor regulated the calendar, made roads, and built vessels 
for inland waters; and from this period onwards there have 
been continuous records of successive dynasties chronicling the 
good deeds or delinquencies of an unbroken line of rulers. 

During the time of the Dark Ages in Europe China was in a 
bright, prosperous, and happy condition. There are records in 
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643 A.D. of the Greek Emperor Theodosius and a Persian monarch 
sending envoys with gifts of precious stones. They were no doubt 
anxious to cultivate relations with a State of whose fame they had 
heard from their sea-going traders. But later on, in 907 A.D., a 
change took place. Civil warfare and insurrections broke out 
under a series of petty dynasties, which lasted sixty years. 

The Sung Dynasty then came on the scene, and during its 
time the empire pursued the arts of peace and literature until it 
passed under the sway of the great Kublai Khan, a doughty 
warrior who, with his Mongols, swept over China to Turkestan, 
and even ravaged Russia and Hungary. He established the Yuan 
Dynasty in 1280 A.D., ousting that of the Sungs. 

While the Sung Dynasty was in power (960~1280 A.D.) an 
interesting trial of socialistic principles was made in the province 
of Shansi. The poor were exempted from taxes, and to every 
man was given a plot of land and the seed for it, with the result 
that, according to Chinese historiographers, ‘ Shansi became a 
desert, no man caring to work.’ 

It was during the reigns of the Emperors Kang Hsi and Chien 
Lung that Chinese art was brought to the pitch of perfection. 
Specially skilled workmen were collected from all over the empire 
and were encouraged to do their very best in the imperial ateliers 
at Peking. During the reigns of these two monarchs China was 
at the zenith of its glory: they knew how to govern by leaving 
well alone and avoiding any harassing measures. There were no 
sumptuary laws to irritate the people, who kept to their character 
of being industrious and pacific, unaffected by cruel caste customs 
or religious differences. 

If the succeeding Emperors of the Manchu Dynasty had 
reigned in the same manner as Chien Lung the country would have 
been spared much of the misery which ensued. But in some 
indefinable way the loss of an efficient head of the State became 
felt, and in the reign of Tao Kuang, 1821-1850, China found itself 
involved in the frightful Taiping rebellion, which lasted fourteen 
years and devastated several provinces. In this reign also the 
first war with England occurred, which resulted in the opening 
of the empire to foreign trade, or, as the Chinese put it, the 
‘ barbarisation ’ of China. 

When Kuang Hsu, the last Emperor of the Manchu Dynasty 
(not counting the present ex-Emperor, who has never really 
ruled), came to the throne, Western civilisation was introduced. 
Railways, mints, and arsenals were constructed, and the army 


trained in foreign style, while a navy of foreign-built vessels was 
started. Kuang Hsu came under the influence of a young 
reformer, Kang Yu Wei, who ‘persuaded him to issue a large 
number of constitutional reform decrees, of a drastic nature, 
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_ feorganising the whole system of central government. But China 
was by no means ready for these decrees, good as they were, and 
conservative officials at once took to plotting against the Emperor, 
‘with the result that the famous Empress Dowager effected a coup 
@éat and came back to power. 

The young Emperor was imprisoned in part of the imperial 
palace, and spent most of the rest of his life there till 1908, when 
both he and his autocratic aunt, the Empress Dowager, died 
within twenty-four hours of each other. The new Emperor was 
an infant at the time, and so his father (a brother of Kuang Hsu), 
a well-intentioned but stupid man, was installed as prince regent. 
The empire thus passed under a regency, and during this period 
teforms were speeded up and provincial assemblies inaugurated. 

Among other reforms a programme of nationalised trunk 
tailways with centralised control was begun, but, owing to the 
avarice and corruption of the officials, legitimate vested interests 
were uncompensated and discontented protests poured in from 
the provinces concerned. These were curtly rejected by the 
Government, and signs of revolt soon appeared, especially in 
the province of Szechuan, where there was a general strike. The 
ringleaders were arrested; but by this time open revolt had 
appeared, and a few weeks later a revolution took place at Wu 
Chang, in the centre of China. 

On October 9, ror11, following the explosion of a bomb at 
Hankow, a mutiny of troops occurred, and was promptly followed 
by the flight of the viceroy and his staff. The rebels had got 
the upper hand and now found themselves without leadership ; 
this was thrust upon Colonel (later President) Li Yuan Hung, 
who retained it for a short time till it passed under the control 
of the Revolutionary Committee of Shanghai. 

Such, in brief, is the history of China. She bought her republic 
very cheaply, without any of the reign of terror or welter of blood 
which characterised the French or Russian Revolutions. The 
people had not the slightest notion of the essential differences 
between a monarchy and a republic. They were almost entirely 
conservative, and had no general wish to break with the imme- 
morial traditions of the past, which, except in the official world, 
had been chiefly on the lines of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

Before going on to describe the China of to-day and its con- 
dition as a republic it may be well to add a few words about Sun 
Yat Sen, the Chinese Lenin in so far as hero worship is concerned. 
He played no part in the actual revolution, for he was in England 
when it broke out. He was a political agitator who gained 
notoriety from his dramatic arrest at the Chinese Legation in 
London, and it was not until the republic had been established 
three months that he arrived at Shanghai. His death in 1925 
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demi-god. At every public meeting the audience rises and bows 
three times to his picture, and remains standing while his three 
principles (Government of the People, By the People, and For 
the People) are read out. In schools, homes, halls, and shops 
enlarged framed photos of him occupy a prominent place. 

With a high proportion of illiterates in the populace, repre- 
sentative government by votes has been an impossibility, and 
therefore the republic has never really been a true democracy, 
but has passed into the hands of an oligarchy, the members of 
which are demagogues of very varying ability and integrity. 
One Ministry after another evolved laws and regulations copied 
from Western systems, but they rarely got beyond the stage of 
promulgation, for there was wanting the machinery to make 
them effective. Much of the old juridical code has become 
obsolete, and judges have great difficulty in adapting old rules to 
fit the needs of contemporary China. A new penal code was 
evolved in 1912, but has been found impracticable, as yet,, for 
meeting the social needs of a large part of the country. 

In the interior of China among the villagers and farmers life 
goes on much as it did during imperial times. One does not often 
see foreign goods, always excepting the ubiquitous cigarette, 
which British-American Tobacco agents have introduced to the 
remotest hamlets. There are to-day villages where the Chinese 
live in exactly the same way that they did 2000 years ago, using 
the same kind of farm implements and the same kind of domestic 
utensils, clothed in native-made cotton in summer and in home- 
cured sheepskins in winter. A somewhat smoky candle from 
sessum oil gives what little light is required at night ; the windows 
are made of sun-dried paper. The diet is almost entirely vege- 
tarian (rice and millet), and the wants are very few that cannot 
be supplied on the spot. Now and then an itinerant pedlar 
appears selling needles and thread, whilst the peasant by trundling 
a barrow load of produce to the nearest market village can buy 
with it hoes and ploughshares. Enough corn must also be sold 
for money to pay the official tax collector. 

No one is unemployed. From dawn to dusk fields and farm- 
yards have their quota of busy, ant-like humans toiling for their 
daily bread, with no wish or hope of doing otherwise. This is a 
true picture fromi my own personal observation of the life led by 
large numbers of rural Chinese to-day. 

Unfortunately, owing to misrule, bandits have overrun vast 
tracts, looting villages, killing and harrying the peasantry. Civil 
warfare is a cruel business. Their fields have been trampled on, 
produce and animals taken, and press-gangs have carried off men- 
folk, while women and children have not been free from molesta- 





from cancer brought about his elevation to a sort of national 
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tion. Sometimes one thinks the end of civil fighting is in sight, 
but it continues to break out on the whim or fancied grievance 
of any military governor or general. Provisions and munitions 
cost money, so it has of late been a common custom to collect not 
only the taxes of the current. year, but those of the next few 
years to come. Native bankers are forced to make loans on hypo- 
thetical.security. 

» Famine conditions have been rife in North China. during the 
past two years, and many thousands have died of sheer starva- 
tion without adequate relief from the Government. The China 
International, Famine Relief Commission, a voluntary philan- 
thropic body, has done noble work, sending grain and carrying 
out famine prevention measures. 

From all this it will be seen that the republic has not been 
able to effect any improvement in the life of the inland people ; 
tather the reverse. It has not righted any wrongs; it has only 
allowed them to be inflicted to a wider and more general extent 
than was the case before. 

The implantation of Western civilisation in China has more 
particular reference to the town dwellers, and here there are 
indeed many changes. Almost every city, seaboard or inland, is 
lit by electricity ; many have water supply companies. Schools 
are. well attended, newspapers published and their contents 
discussed in the tea-houses. There is increasing demand not only 
for foreign imports, but for all sorts of articles made in Chinese 
factories, such as cloth, tanned leather, mechanical ‘ gadgets,’ 
and tinned foods. 

Huge general stores have been opened, owned and managed 
by Chinese. Dance-halls, cinemas, even greyhound racing, are 
available in some ports ; in Shanghai alone there are over seventy 
cinema-halls. Football and athletic sports are in great favour 
and attract enormous crowds. 

There is no difference in the amenities of life in places such 
as Shanghai or Tientsin from those in Europe, except that the 
Chinese can live in more overcrowded but less sordid conditions 
than can the inhabitants of our poorer streets. 

The cost. of living is steadily rising and is accompanied by 
more frequent strikes for increased wages, though it must be 
admitted that a good proportion of these strikes are fomented by 
political agitators and cause more distress than ever before, 
When factories are shut down and the workers dismissed great 
distress at once ensues, for the vast majority of Chinese labourers 
live little more than one meal ahead of starvation. Modern 
industrialism is spreading and bringing with it all the problems 
that our politicians at home are constantly trying to solve. 

The incidence of taxation is lighter than that of any other 
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nation. The annual per capita tax in England is 170 dollars 
(silver currency), whereas in China it is only 1°20 dollar : this 
refers, of course, to legitimate taxation, for owing to official 
‘squeeze’ there is a heavier burden on the people. Irregular 
and arbitrary taxation is one of the chief causes of unrest. Local 
officials impose them as they like, and in so doing not only cause 
friction between foreigners and Chinese, but also restraint’ of 
trade, for no one can enter into any forward contracts without 
risk of loss. 

The principal revenue of China—in fact, its only uniform 
tax—is derived from the foreign-managed Maritime Customs, 
Inland local authorities now remit to Nanking only a very small 
proportion of the land and title taxes which they collect. As they 
receive no Salaries, what else could one expect ? All this, however, 
means financial chaos, and as China at the present time stands 
urgently in need of foreign capital, the outlook for her is by no 
means bright or easy. 

The liberty of the subject in China is remarkable in many 
ways. No liquor laws interfere with a man buying alcohol at a 
low price any hour of the day or night, and yet it is rare to see 
a case of intoxication. Abstemiousness is the national mule. 
There are no Shop Acts to prevent a shopkeeper selling his goods 
at any time, and shops are kept open seven full days a week, 
An eight-hour day is an unknown rule except in the larger factories 
that are run on foreign lines. There is no unemployment problem. 
Owing to the family system, by which all the members of a family 
keep together, any period of unemployment is tided over by 
relations to an admirable extent. 

Trade guilds help their members, but do not interfere with 
employers. Of late, however, under Bolshevist instigation, trade 
unions on foreign lines have been formed, and have greatly upset 
the workers by the political intrigues that supervene. 

The foregoing account of modern China describes the steps 
by which she has arrived at her present state. The giant has 
awakened, and the country is now in the melting-pot striving 
for emergence as a modern nation. Mass education has ‘ caught 
on’; students eager for knowledge abound in every town. 
Unfortunately, education has become mixed up with politics, 
and has often got out of hand, as might be expected where all 
discipline is lacking. Matters, however, are taking a turn for the 
better. The status of women has very greatly improved. They 
attend schools and colleges in large numbers, going about un- 
accompanied and even engaging in business. There are banks run 
and entirely staffed by women, and young girls serve in shops 
without causing any more comment than is the case with us. 

There are now millions who understand what nationalism 
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means, and who feel it can only be brought about by unification 
of the country and complete restoration of China’s sovereign 
rights. They indulge in political thinking in a way that is 
unsettling the whole country, and which will go on till there is 
a yet fuller recognition of China’s international status and 
greater regulation of foreign concessions and intercourse. 

What China requires most of all is administrative reform 
The present Nanking Government, loud-voiced and earnest 
though it be, has very little hold on the country. In only three 
provinces out of seventeen is its sway acknowledged in any 
way. The Cabinet, however, has some astute Ministers, and they 
have succeeded in a way that has surprised no one more than 
themselves. But from a foreign point of view they are untrust- 
worthy, for they connive at abuses such as the anti-Japanese 
boycott, while at the same time they diplomatically deplore 
them. 

It must be difficult for people in England to realise that, 
while we hear so much about Chinese troubles, the great inarticu- 
late masses carry on their daily avocations in philosophic Con- 
fucian-like calm, only wishful to be left in peace. It is the 
oligarchy, with its parasitical army of intriguers and its wish to 
subjugate provinces that refuse allegiance, that keeps up the 
condition of unrest. 

Whenever anyone, Chinese or foreign, ventures to predict 
what is going to happen in China it may be taken as a sure sign 
that he knows very little about the country, for if he did he 
would leave prophecy alone. 

No political changes are the logical outcome of preceding 
events. 

One fact, however, stands clear, and that is that China has 
changed more in the past three years than during the previous 
3000. The old nationality is gone. Western influence has given 
birth to the new nationality, with aspirations to see the country 
take its proper place in the world that its size, its huge popula- 
tion, and the virility of its people demand. 

We can rail at the thought of abolition of extra-territoriality, 
and point to the farcical nature of the Chinese judicial system : 
we can make gloomy predictions, we can note the mishandling of 
tariff autonomy and irregular taxation, and we can scoff at the idea 
of allowing Chinese to be municipal councillors in our international 
concessions, but these and many other matters can no more be 
placed on one side than Mrs. Partington could sweep back the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Our diplomatists in China are having a difficult time in steering 
clear of the rocks and shoals which abound on every side, often 
to a depressing extent. The present British Minister at Peking, 
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Sir Miles Lampson, recently well described the whole political 
situation as being ‘ nebulous.’ There are obstacles and setbacks 
in the path of progress which will recur for years to come, but 
there is no doubt about it that we are now witnessing the rebirth 
of a nation, and the less resentment we exhibit at foolish irposi- 
tions and vexatious restraints of trade the sooner will signs of 
Chauvinist animosity disappear. 

Our trade requires political amity, and, dealing as we are with 
such a wonderfully industrious people as the Chinese, the main- 
tenance of good feeling and non-interference with their domestic 
politics must be ever present in our relations with them. 

Many Chinese think that to be national they must dislike 
everyone and everything foreign. Anti-foreignism colours the 
spectacles of too many Orientals. Though stupid, it is neverthe- 
less a factor which has to be recognised and overcome. 

Foreign policy in China has been greatly weakened by the 
jealousies of the Powers: it is in a headless condition, for the 
refusal of one big Power to act in concert with the others has too 
often resulted in a forced inaction which has been interpreted by 
the Chinese as weakness. This was the case, for instance, in the 
lack of swift demands for reparation for the brutal attacks on 
foreigners at Nanking in the spring of 1927. China was not 
taught to appreciate the fact that such sudden outbreaks are only 
evidences of the continued need for armed foreign troops to guard 
legitimate foreign trade. 

The presence of foreign troops in England ready for action 
to protect their nationals who had come here to trade would be 
an unthinkable situation. We would not allow it for a moment. 
The mere thought of it may give us some understanding of the 
deep resentment it causes in many Chinese hearts that their 
country has to put up with such a state of affairs. It makes 
them long for the day when their nation can be strong enough 
and responsible enough to do away with such obvious mistrust 
that the presence of foreign soldiery implies. It is a stumbling- 
block to wholly amicable relations, which can only be fostered by 
true reciprocity. Japan has attained it. So also will China in 
time to come. 

G. Doucias Gray. 
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Witu the rapidly approaching completion of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd liners Bremen and Europa (the latter, it will be remem- 
bered, was recently badly damaged by fire), public interest in the 
struggle for supremacy on the Atlantic has been aroused once more. 
There is a latent Vikingism in the Briton, even when his acquaint- 
ance with the sea is of the slightest, and what has been called the 
‘Blue Ribbon of the Atlantic’ has always been a matter of patriotic 
pride; and occasionally humiliation. For twenty-one years now 
Britain has held the record for speed, and that with a single ship, 
the gallant Mauretania. No previous ship has held it for any- 
thing like this period, but a new chapter seems to be opening. 

Owing to the presence of so many competing lines and the 
comparative shortness of the voyage, the Atlantic has always 
been the chief arena of rivalry and the place in which the best 
ships have always been found, with ever-growing progress in size, 
safety, speed, and luxury. It is interesting to trace the steps by 
which the present excellence has been attained. 

The first recorded attempt to drive a ship by steam was that 
in 1543, when Blasco de Garey tried it at Barcelona, but it was 
not till the first years of the nineteenth century that Fulton on 
the Hudson and Bell on the Clyde made real progress with the 
Clermont and the Comet respectively. In 1818 came the first 
steamer that crossed the Atlantic, the Savannah, of 320 tons, 
built in New York, but even she only used steam for three days 
out of twenty-nine, and hoisted her paddles out of the way when 
the winds were favourable. For years the marine engine was so 
crude and wasteful that no ship could carry enough coal to last 
the voyage, and one of the foremost scientific men of the day 
was said to have undertaken to eat the boilers of the first ship that 
crossed the Atlantic under steam. Unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion the Royal William, built at Quebec in 1831, accomplished the 
feat at a speed of about 7 knots. Like all the earliest ocean 
steamers, she was a paddler, and her tonnage was only 720 and 
her horse-power only 400, so that in these days a voyage in her to 
New York would be considered a hardy undertaking. 

The Cunard Line.—In 1839 occurred perhaps the most impor- 
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tant event in the history of Atlantic travel, for in this year the 
Cunard Line was founded by Samuel Cunard, a Canadian. From 
this date the story of the North Atlantic might almost be described 
as the story of the Cunard, as this famous concern, though it has 
had its ups and downs like everything else, has been generally 
ahead of its rivals and never far behind them. The first Cunarder 
was the Britannia, built in 1840, a wooden paddle steamer of 
1200 tons, 740 horse-power, and about 10 knots best speed. 
Dickensians will call to mind a humorous description of her and 
the ‘ profoundly impossible box’ which was the great author's 
cabin. Nevertheless she and her sisters, the Acadia, Caledonia 
and Columbia, were a great advance on previous ships. The 
Britannia’s best run took ten days. The Cunard Line adopted 
for their ships names ending with ‘ia,’ and till recently never 
repeated a name. 

From Wood to Iron.—The next ship to make history was the 
Great Britain, of 1843, which was designed by the famous Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, and she was noteworthy in more ways than one, 
First, she was built of iron instead of wood, and was on that 
account laughed to scorn by the ‘ old salts,’ who prophesied that 
if she knocked anything she would go to the bottom like an anvil, 
but she proceeded to prove the contrary by going on the rocks and 
remaining there for the whole winter of 1846-7, eventually getting 
off practically undamaged. Another innovation was the adoption 
of the screw propeller instead of paddles. She was of unprece- 
dented size, having the then enormous tonnage of 3270, and her 
engines developed 1500 horse-power, which was so prodigious in 
those days that great trouble was experienced in getting her shaft 
made. This necessity was the mother of the invention of 
Nasmyth’s steam hammer, though as a matter of fact it was not 
in the end used for the purpose. 

The ‘ Great Eastern.’—Progress was slow but continuous till 
1854, when the restless and far-seeing Brunel began the construc- 
tion of the famous Great Eastern. Like all Brunel’s creations, she 
was a departure from established tradition. He saw that men’s 
minds were clogged by ages of experience with wood and sails, 
and that the coming of iron and steam had enlarged the possi- 
bilities beyond calculation. What he did not grasp, however, was 
that, though his main ideas were correct, the practical difficulties 
necessitated caution and a recognition that sound progress must 
be simultaneous along many lines, so that his experiments some- 
times brought heavy loss to his backers. He proposed an iron 
ship large enough to steam to Australia and back vid the Cape 
at 14 knots without coaling, able to carry 3000 passengers, and to 
carry back cargo in the space left by the expended coal. The 
tonnage of the Great Eastern was therefore fixed at 18,915, or 
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about six times that of the largest existing ship. She was 
driven by paddles and a single screw, of a combined horse- 
power of 11,000. Her length was 690 feet, she had five funnels, 
six masts, and the diameter of her paddle wheels was about 
70 feet. She was built on the Thames parallel to the water, and 
the worry of her launch in 1858 killed Brunel. She had to be 
launched sideways, but after moving 7 feet at one end and 6 feet 
at the other she stuck for months. Eventually the firm of 
Tangye invented hydraulic rams which put her into the water 
after an expenditure of 110,000/., so that it was said that an 
earthquake could have been hired to do it for lessmoney! It was 
supposed that, owing to her vast size, she would neither roll nor 
pitch, and that sea-sickness would be a thing of the past ; but 
this proved to be an over-estimate, as on one voyage she pitched 
acow through the skylight of the saloon on to the heads of the few 
people who were in a condition to be there. Her total cost was 
over 1,000,000/., her speed was disappointing, and she wandered 
from one job to another, detested by harbour authorities, and 
after being used for an advertising medium she was finally broken 
up on the Mersey in 1890. Her most useful work was laying the 
Atlantic cables, as well as one between Aden and Bombay. In 
spite of her general failure, she advanced the science of naval 
architecture more than any ship before or since, and Sir William 
White, the great naval architect, always considered that even in 
much later years her design was a fruitful and suggestive field for 
study. It was not till the second Celtic, in 1903, which ship has 
just come to an untimely end, that her tonnage was exceeded. 

The Last Paddlers —Far smaller, but much more successful, 
was the Cunarder Persia, a paddler of about the same date. Her 
tonnage was only 3300 and her horse-power 3600, which gave her 
a speed of about 12} knots, and rather more on her best passage 
of 9 days 4 hours 45 minutes. She was followed in 1862 by the 
equally celebrated Scotia, also a paddler, which was rather larger, 
more powerful, and had a speed of 14 knots on her best passage 
of 8 days 3 hours from New York to Queenstown. These were 
the fastest paddlers built, and about the last. 

Paddles to Screws.—The Cunard’s chief rivals at this time were 
the American Collins Line and the Inman Line, which started 
ten years after the Cunard. The Inman Company from the first 
saw the advantages of screw propulsion, and in 1867 their famous 
screw ships City of Brussels and City of Paris seriously challenged 
the Scotia. The Cunard were in a period of lethargy in which 
they were slow to adopt new ideas, though they maintained their 
record for safe and comfortable travel. The City of Brussels, 
longer but smaller and less powerful than the Persia, reduced the 
record to 7 days 22 hours 3 minutes with a speed of 14} knots. 
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The White Star Line—A new and formidable rival now 
appeared on the scene. By the energy and enterprise of Mr, 
Thomas Ismay, working in the closest association with the great 
shipbuilding firm of Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, the White 
Star Line was started in 1871 and set an entirely new standard, 
Caring nothing for tradition, they designed a new type of ship, 
which combined great length in proportion to beam with the 
abolition of the old high bulwarks. In place of bulwarks their 
first and succeeding ships carried an extra deck on which the sea 
was free to come and go. The first-class accommodation was 
placed amidships, where the motion was least and clear of the 
noise, smell, and vibration of the engines. Besides this, the side- 
lights were greatly enlarged, which meant better lighting every- 
where. The first of these ships was the Oceanic, of 3707 tons and 
3000 horse-power. She attained a speed of nearly 15 knots, and 
confounded the ‘old salts,’ who foretold disaster to the ‘ new- 
fangled’ ships. The public were quick to see her merits, and she 
had a long and successful life. The White Star adopted the 
termination ‘ic’ for all their ships, but, unlike the Cunard, they 
have not minded repeating the old names, possibly fearing that 
eventually they would have to resort to names like ‘ Frantic,’ 
‘ Idiotic,’ and even ‘Seasic’! The Oceanic was followed in a 
year or two by the famous screw ships Britannic and Germanic, of 
5000 tons, 5000 horse-power, and 16 knots speed. These splendid 
ships reduced the record to 7 days 10 hours, and so well built were 
they, and so well cared for in the engine-room, that after twenty 
years they were as fast as ever, and one of them actually broke 
her own record at that age. No better advertisement for her 
builders and engineers could be imagined. It is noteworthy that 
the end of the Germanic came during the Great War while she was 
owned, under another name, by the Turks, when she was carrying 
troops at the Dardanelles and had the misfortune to meet a 
British submarine and was sunk at the ripe age of forty-two. 
Another line, the Guion, for a short time entered into the competi- 
tion with the Cunard, Inman and White Star, and had considerable 
success with the Arizona, Alaska, and Oregon. The Arizona, 
built in 1879, of 5147 tons and 16} knots, accomplished a feat 
which had been considered impossible, for she ran into an iceberg 
at full speed and returned to tell the tale. To the great credit of 
her builders, her collision bulkhead held, and she was able to limp 
slowly home. The Oregon, built in 1883, was of 7375 tons and 
19 knots speed, and on the Guion Line coming to the conclusion 
that the blue ribbon of the Atlantic was too expensive a possession, 
they sold her to the Cunard and the Guions retired from the race, 
The National Line also produced the America in 1884, but after 
breaking the record on her maiden trip she did nothing notable. 
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Iron to Steel.—Meanwhile the Cunard roused themselves, and 
in 1881 produced the Servia, built of steel instead of iron, and of 
9392 tons and 16} knots speed. At the same time the Inman Line 
built the beautiful City of Rome, of 8144 tons. She, with her 
great length of 600 feet, clipper bow, three shapely funnels, and 
great spread of canvas, was probably the most beautiful steamer 
ever built, but in speed she was a failure and her career was brief. 

The Cunard went one better in 1885 with the celebrated 
Umbria and Etruria, of 8120 tons, 15,000 horse-power, and 
19} knots speed, in which sails were abolished. They also were 
built of steel on the Clyde by John Elder, and easily eclipsed 
anything afloat, reducing the passage to just over six days. 
They were as stoutly built as the Britannic, and steamed as fast 
when twenty years old as they did when new. The Umbria had 
an accident which set people thinking, for she fractured her 
propeller shaft in mid-Atlantic, and, though it was most skilfully 
patched by her engineers, much anxiety was felt till she turned 
up. In these days of wireless she could call a dozen ships round 
her in a short time, but then a single-screw ship with shaft or 
rudder broken was a helpless log. 

Single Screw to Twin Screws.—The increasing power of engines 
made a change imperative. At that stage of the science of 
metallurgy the 15,000 horse-power of the Umbria was the most 
that could safely be applied to one shaft, so the Inman and White 
Star Lines, whose turn it now was to build, each gave orders at 
about the same time for a pair of ships intended to beat anything 
afloat. For the White Star the Teutonic and Majestic were built 
by Harland and Wolff. They were what is called ‘ ten-beam 
ships,’ for their length was 582 feet and their beam 58 feet. Their 
tonnage was 9984 and their horse-power 17,500, which was 
intended to give a speed of 20 knots. They had twin screws 
slightly overlapping and not quite parallel. Their saloon was 
between the funnels, and their system of construction was 
designed to give unprecedented strength. They were also 
designed to carry guns and act as cruisers in case of war, a 
duty the Teutonic actually performed in the Tenth Cruiser 
Squadron in the Great War twenty-four years later. Their rivals, 
the City of New York and City of Paris, were built on the Clyde 
by J. and G. Thompson. They were shorter and broader, but of 
rather greater tonnage, 10,500, with 18,500 horse-power, aiming 
at the same speed of 20 knots. They were a contrast to the 
Teutonic, whose aspect was beautiful but austere. The two 
‘Cities’ were given three funnels to the Teutonic’s two and a 
graceful clipper bow instead of a straight stem, a reminder of the 
old days when bowsprits were needed. For some reason that 
even the builders could not divine the City of Paris developed on 
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trial 20,000 horse-power and reached a speed of 21} knots. These 
ships also had twin screws, which of course were more than twice 
as safe as one, since both engines were very unlikely to break down 
at one time, and, in addition, if the steering failed it was possible 
to steer roughly by ‘ jockeying’ with the propellers. It has, hows 
ever, to be admitted that by an extraordinary mischance the City 
of Paris did break down altogether, as she fractured a connecting- 
rod, which before the engine could be stopped acted like a huge 
flail, smashed the dividing bulkhead, and crippled the other 
engine, but, like the Umbria, she managed to get home. These 
four ships, from their appearance in 1890, carried on the keenest 
competition, often sailing within an hour or two of each other and 
remaining in sight for days together. Racing was strictly for- 
bidden, but it is not to be supposed that there were no efforts to 
win on each side. Sometimes one and sometimes another would 
break the record, but in the end the palm went to the City of 
Paris, whose passage of 5 days 14 hours 24 minutes, and an average 
speed of 21 knots, beat the best of the other three. The route 
was still from Liverpool and Queenstown to New York ; but it 
should be explained that the times were not taken from port to 
port, but from land to land. ‘ Manny a man,’ said Mr. Dooley, 
“who has come across in a six-day boat has had the Divvle’s own 
time explainin’ to his wife what he done with the other two.’ 

The Cunard Line were not to be outdone for long and gave an 
order to the Fairfield Company (late John Elder) for the Campania 
and Lucania, of 12,950 tons. These fine ships came out in 1893 
and may be described as ‘ Teutonics,’ only more so. Straight 
stems, two pole masts, and two colossal funnels gave them an 
appearance of great power, and their 30,000 horse-power engines 
drove them in good weather at 22 knots. They soon settled down 
into their stride and beat the other four. The Lucania, alwaysa 
trifle the faster of the two, cut the time down to 5 days 8 hours 
with an average speed of 22°01 knots. So comfortable were these 
two ships that one old lady insisted on living in the Lucama 
voyage after voyage, and finally, it is said, left her money to the 
captain. The Campania served in the Grand Fleet during the 
war as balloon-carrier, and only missed the Battle of Jutland by 
a fluke, but the Lucania was burned in dock some years before. 

The Inman Line now passed into American hands, being re- 
named the ‘ American Line,’ and the two ‘ Cities ’ were renamed 
Philadelphia and New York. Two new ships were built by the 
same company in America to beat the Lucania called St. Louis 
and St. Paul, but, though fine ships, they did not cause the 
Cunard any uneasiness. 

German Competition.—After enjoying a practical monopoly of 
the finest ships for many years the British lines were now to 
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encounter two very formidable rivals in the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-America Lines. These had been building 
up with German thoroughness fine fleets of first-class steamers, 
mostly built in England or Scotland, but they now determined 
to compete fer the highest honours with German-built ships. 
Much scepticism was expressed about their ability to build ships, 
and the old cry of ‘ Made in Germany’ was raised, but it soon 
became evident that this could no longer be said in any sort of 
derision. The first record-breaker was the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, of 14,350 tons and a best speed of 22°86 knots. Her great 
size and imposing array of four funnels, together with palatial 
comfort, soon captured a large proportion of passengers. Her 
times could not be compared with those of the British ships, as 
the Germans used Southampton instead of Liverpool, but she 
proved to be nearly a knot faster than the Lucania. She was 
followed by the Kronprinz Wilhelm, of about the same size, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm II., the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, of about 
19,000 tons and 23$ knots, and the Deutschland, of the 
Hamburg-America Line, of about 16,000 tons and 23} knots. 
As far as speed went Britain was now out of the picture altogether, 
but had to face the handicap of State subsidy, which alone made 
the running of these ships possible at that time. The cost of 
high speed may be shown by the fact that the Umbria used 
1o°r tons of coal an hour for 19 knots, while the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse used 22 tons for 224 knots, the Kaiser being of course a 
heavier ship to drive. The White Star adopted a new policy, 
that of a ship of great size and unsurpassed comfort, with enough 
reserve of power to enable her to keep time almost like a Great 
Western express, but with no attempt to break the record. Their 
ship was the second Oceanic, of 17,340 tons and 21} knots speed. 
She was a superbly strong and luxurious ship, but, as our concern 
is chiefly with the speed record, it is only necessary to add that 
she was the first to exceed the length, but not the tonnage, of the 
Great Eastern of so many years before, her length being 704 feet. 
The succession of German triumphs and the financial control of 
the White Star Line which was gained by an American syndicate 
disturbed the mind of the British ‘man in the street,’ but a 
dramatic change was now to come. 

Steam Turbines——The Cunard all this time had remained 
rampantly British, and advantage was taken by them in the early 
years of the new century of a development that was to revolu- 
tionise marine engineering. This was the Parsons steam turbine, 
by means of which the tiny Turbinia had by her amazing speed of 
over 30 knots startled the crowd that assembled for the Naval 
Review of 1897. The Admiralty was also alive to its possibilities, 
and, after experiments with a few destroyers and a light cruiser, 
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put the new engine into the famous Dreadnought. At the same 


time the Cunard approached the Government with a scheme for 
regaining the supremacy for Britain and providing two vast ships 


of undreamed-of speed which could be used as cruisers in case of 


war. A Government subsidy was obtained, and the finest brains 
in the country were employed in the design of the Lusitania and 
Mauretania, which were built by John Brown on the Clyde and 
Swan Hunter on the Tyne respectively, the engines of the latter 
ship being built by the Wallsend Engineering Company. Exhaus- 
tive tank trials to determine the best form of hull were carried 
out, and the Carmania, of 19,000 tons, was first built with turbine 
engines on a smaller scale to provide experience. Nothing that 
engineering science or artistic taste could suggest was spared to 
make these ships outshine in every department everything that 
had gone before. Their tonnage was little short of 32,000, their 
length 786 feet, and their power reached 78,000 when fully 
exerted. Four screws were provided and four enormous funnels, 
and their design embodied special and unprecedented arrange- 
ments for safety in case of accident. In 1907 the Lusitama 
ran her trials and reached a speed of no less than 27 knots, 
as did her sister a few months later. They soon worked up 
their speed in service and smashed all previous records, the 
Lusitania averaging on her best trip 26°01 and the Mauretania 
26°06 knots. After a year or two they were transferred from 
Liverpool to Southampton to get the Continental as well as the 
British custom, and it was now the turn of the Germans to 
abandon the race for the speed record. The White Star also 
transferred their best ships to Southampton; but they, too; 
made no attempt to eclipse the speed of these two giants, but 
soberly set to work to continue their policy of great size associated 
with moderate speed. This they did by turning out the Olympic 
and Titanic in 1912, which beat the Cunard in size with a tonnage 
of 46,000, but contented themselves with an honest 224 knots 
speed. By a lamentable accident in a combination of circum- 
stances unlikely to recur in a hundred years the Titanic on her 
maiden trip hit a low iceberg at some 20 knots at night and went 
down with a loss of over 1000 lives. Her wireless called up other 
ships, but none was in time to save more than a few. Uninstructed 
public opinion raised a great clamour, being convinced that her 
great size was responsible for the accident, and the fact that boats 
for every soul on board were not carried resulted in every ship 
after this carrying a vastly greater number, though most experts 
would prefer to rely on other methods of ensuring safety. 

The Germans adopted the same policy as the White Star, but 
eclipsed them in size once more with the Imperator in 1913, a fine 
ship of no less than 52,000 tons but only 22} knots speed. She 
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was followed by the Vaterland, of 55,000 tons and 23 knots. On 
the outbreak of the Great War the Vaterland was on her way 
back from New York, but prudently scuttled back to the safety 
of a neutral port, for which no one could blame her, and the 
Imperator was snug at Hamburg, whence she did not emerge till 
peace was declared. 

About the time when war broke out the Cunard brought 
out a new ship to complete the trio of express steamers on the 
Southampton route. She was the Aguitania, which was about 
the same size as the Olympic, but with a speed of 24 knots—a 
superb ship in every way, but not quite a record-breaker. It was 
remarkable that when the war came the very two ships that had 
been designed and subsidised as armed cruisers, the Lusitania and 
Mauretania, were found unsuitable on account of their enormous 
coal consumption, which at full speed worked out at more than 
zooo tons a day. The Mauretania, however, and the Aqguitania 
did splendid service both as troopers and hospital ships. The 
Lusitania, as we all know, was sunk when on her ordinary service 
with a loss of many hundreds of lives; but it is now admitted, 
though denied at the time, that she was carrying ammunition, so 
that however much we may deplore the loss of life we have to see 
that she was, in the vulgar phrase, ‘ asking for it.’ The White 
Star replaced the Titanic for the Southampton run by building 
the second Britannic, but though she worked as a hospital ship 
she was not destined to perform any peace service, as she was 
sunk before the war ended. The Germans had on the stocks the 
Bismarck, which, like the Imperator and Vaterland, had water- 
tube boilers instead of the old Scotch type. She was even larger 
than the other two, being of 56,000 tons and 100,000 horse-power, 
which gave her a speed of 25 knots. 

The Spoils of War.—At the end of 1918 there was a great 
volume of tonnage of German ownership either in their own or 
neutral ports, and these ships were allotted to various Allied 
lines. The White Star completed and took over the Bismarck, 
which was renamed Majestic; the Cunard had the Imperator, 
which became Berengaria; and the United States kept the 
Vaterland, renaming her Leviathan. The White Star also took 
the Columbus, of 34,000 tons, which became the Homeric, but she 
also could make no pretensions to great speed. Ten years have 
now elapsed since the war ended, and still the gallant Mauretania 
can show her heels to any ocean liner afloat. In 1924 she was 
altered to burn oil instead of coal, which, owing to its cleanliness 
in use and ease of handling, increased her speed till in August of 
that year she crossed fron? New York to Cherbourg at an average 
speed of 26°25 knots, nearly a quarter of a knot better than her 
previous best, though she was even then seventeen years old ! 
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Now, at the age of twenty-one, she is still doing 25 knots with © 
ease. But it appears likely that even her splendid and un- 


precedented achievements will be beaten, though her period of 
twenty-one years of supremacy is likely to be unchallenged. 
The new German fliers will shortly be running, the Bremen 
in July or August, and the Europa later, and though most 
of their details are being kept secret, it is known that they 
will be of 46,000 tons, and that they are designed to win 
back the coveted ‘blue ribbon.’ At the time of writing little 
more is known, but it is said that they embody a peculiar 
shape of hull which will enable them to reach great speed with 
less resistance. As is well known, wholly-submerged bodies 
like the torpedo are faster when blunt-nosed, like the fastest 
swimming fish, whereas the fastest steamers have hitherto been 
very sharp forward to reduce wave-making, a feature from which 
wholly-submerged bodies are free. The new German ships are 
said to combine the two systems. At the water-line they are 
believed to be of normal shape, but below it there is reported to 
be a bulge, like the nose of a Zeppelin. If this is true, the results 
will be very interesting, and we may be sure that the methodical 
Germans will not have adopted it without the most careful 
experiments in their tanks. 

Even more shadowy are the new ships which the Cunard and 
White Star have projected. No order has yet been given for the 
former, but the White Star ship will be over 1000 feet long and 
60,000 tons, so that the record for size, if not for speed, will be 
ours once more. The French Line, which already owns three 
fine ships, is said to have ordered a 27-knot ship, so we may see 
three nations competing. 

We may conclude by quoting Mr. Kipling’s McAndrew : 






What I ha’ seen since ocean-steam began 
Leaves me no doubt for the Machine—but what about the Man? 


GEOFFREY PARRATT. 
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MIND, MATTER AND PROFESSOR EDDINGTON 


$m OLIVER LODGE has already in the March number of this 
Review discussed Professor Eddington’s Gifford Lectures from 
the point of view of a fellow-expert in physical science. I 
venture (and I use that word in no merely conventional sense) 
to record some impressions of the same work as one who, approach- 
ing the subject from a quite different angle, is none the less 
intensely interested in Professor Eddington’s arguments and 
conclusions. These Lectures are a really brilliant piece of 
writing and exposition. All brilliant writing is dangerous, 
because it is apt to make the underlying thought seem intelligible 
before it has been really grasped in all its bearings. And Pro- 
fessor Eddington will doubtless suffer for his great gifts of epigram 
and humorous illustration. The idealist philosopher of the older 
school will be delighted with his firm insistence on the limitations 
of physical science and of mathematical symbolism, and on the 
paramount importance of the element contributed by mind to 
the constitution of the real world. The typical man of science 
will be deepiy distrustful of conclusions which seem to yield 
so much to the old-fashioned metaphysician. And Professor 
Eddington himself will probably derive as little satisfaction 
from the applause of the one as from the suspicions of the other. 
For he is convinced—no doubt rightly—that he has sketched an 
outlook on the universe which is definitely fresh, and is not to 
be successfully interpreted as reinforcing ancient doctrines of 
philosophy by the methods of intensely modern science. It will 
be some time, no doubt, before the permanent importance of 
such work as his can emerge in definite shape from the process of 
critical examination. Meanwhile the very width of his sym- 
pathies and the catholic range of his thought invite comments 
upon his argument from those who are least qualified to follow 
it in its more strictly technical aspects. And this implied invita- 
tion is hereby pleaded as the excuse for what is here written by 
one who cannot claim even an elementary knowledge of those 
special subjects in which Professor Eddington is a — 
authority. 

The task of the metaphysician must be to pri and 

6 
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express some sort of coherent order embodied in the universe, 
In a world ultimately chaotic the metaphysician had better make 
himself extinct with all convenient speed. But primd facie there 
appear within our experience three distinct types of order, each of 
which may put in some sort of a claim to be the guiding clue to the 
interpretation of the whole. (1) There is mathematical order, 
exhibited in demonstrative proof which admits no conceivable 
alternative. (2) There is factual order, exhibited in those 
general laws of science which show that events do happen accord- 
ing to a certain pattern of sequence and arrangement, so that, 
given @, we can infer } with practical certainty, although we can- 
not say that the inference is completely demonstrative or that, 
if a is, then b must necessarily be. (3) There is axiological order, 
or order of value, exhibited, ¢.g., in the laws of esthetics and 
ethics, which show us how our valuation of things as good or 


beautiful corresponds with, or is derived from, some determinate . 


pattern, plan of coherence, or harmony in the things themselves, 

Which of these types of order is the most ultimate or the most 
inclusive ? 

(x) It has often been supposed that for omniscience the order 
of the world must belong to the mathematical type ; and certainly 
the revolutionary advances lately made by mathematicians and 
physicists working in conjunction may seem at first sight to 
support this claim. Professor Eddington criticises it drastically. 
He points out that the mathematician lives and thinks in a world 
of symbols from which the actuality of the ‘real’ world is 
necessarily excluded. From one or two elementary postulates 
the mathematician can deduce with rigorous exactitude the 
spatio-temporal geometry of many conceivable worlds, the 

results differing according to the postulates taken ; but he can 
give no reason why the actual space-time of the world which we 
experience should fit one type of geometry more than another, 
nor does the consideration that it does so enter into mathematics 
as such at all. For all mathematical laws are in the last resort 
laws of bare abstract identity, which are bound never to be upset, 
just because they are purely formal. 2 -+ 2 must for ever = 4, 
just because the units with which the calculation is made are not 
actual things, but abstract symbols which must by definition 
obey the laws which created them. It is therefore inconceivable 
that observed facts should either verify or falsify the laws of 
mathematics, since these do not claim, in the concrete sense of 
applicability, to be either true or false at all. 

Why is it, then, that the work of the pure mathematician, in its 
most recent and abstract developments, has proved itself so 
amazingly useful to physical science, so astonishingly applicable 
to things? Professor Eddington’s proof that the prediction of 
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an eclipse by Einstein’s laws must hold good even on the supposi- 
tion that the earth can take any course it likes, and that therefore 
the new law of gravitation is really a ‘ put-up job,’ is an essay in 
relativity which is, alas, too little relative to my intelligence. But 
when he suggests that in general it is the principle of averages 
which makes mathematical calculations work out when applied 
to facts, he provides an explanation of difficulties which the 
ordinary mind can grasp. The individual man’s span of life 
varies according to unforeseen and incalculable circumstances ; 
but the average length of life among large numbers of men pro- 
vides a sufficiently certain basis for the mathematical calculations 
of the insurance company. So it may be that the vast numbers 
of atoms or electrons, with which the physicist usually deals, 
show a behaviour amenable to mathematical calculation, while 
each particular unit may follow a course which is within limits 
undetermined. Professor Eddington is inclined to infer from the 
strange phenomena indicated in the quantum theory that it is true 
even in a scientific sense that de minimis non curat lex, and that 
many well-established ‘ laws ’ of science are not rigorously applic- 
able to each particular but are only ‘ statistical.’ 

(2) Granted, then, that mathematical order is not universal, 
what are we to say of that looser sort of determinism which I have 
indicated by speaking of a ‘ factual order’? Granted the error of 
supposing that each event in the universe is so rigorously fixed by 
the rest that no alternative is even conceivable, it might still be 
maintained that nevertheless all events do in fact happen accord- 
ing to a certain system of laws which the mind can detect and 
formulate at least retrospectively, and that the sole task of the 
metaphysical philosopher is progressively to clarify these laws 
and to accept the result uncomplainingly and dispassionately in 
a spirit of what Professor Alexander has called ‘natural piety.’ 
The type of law which I here have in mind is that to which Pro- 
fessor Eddington gives the surely rather misleading name of 
“transcendental ’—¢.g., the laws of the atomicity of matter, 
electricity, and ‘action.’ ‘ Transcendental’ seems to me a bad 
name for such laws, inasmuch as it suggests that they are laws of 
external control, an assumption which we have no business to 
make in naming them. In themselves they are no more than 
observed uniformities of de facto behaviour. The question is 
whether philosophy should attempt more, in explaining the 
universe, than to exhibit and co-ordinate such laws of behaviour 
in all things, from electrons to men and nebula—of course includ- 
ing as one of such laws the mathematical calculability of cer- 
tain kinds of events. In that case observation and experiment 
become the sole means of establishing and testing truth ; the 
world of pure mathematics is admitted to be as remote from 
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reality as the Platonic heaven of ideal forms ; and a phenomenon 
must be held to be explained when it is seen to be a case of some 
general rule illustrating the normal behaviour of known entities. 

The fundamental objection to such a scheme of philosophy is 
so elementary and obvious that it is apt to escape notice because 
its truth is unconsciously assumed. If we acknowledge only laws. 
of de facto behaviour, we ignore that whole type of order which 
I have denoted by the term axiological. There is a fundamental 
ambiguity in the meaning of the term ‘ normal.’ If we make laws 
of de facto behaviour all-inclurive, the wildest craze of insanity is 
as normal as the most ordinas -ommon-sense, since both equally 
arise out of the conditions in which they occur, and are both, as 
facts of behaviour, equally explicable by reference to those condi- 
tions. Disease is as completely open to this kind of explanation 
as health, and equally exhibits the ‘ normal behaviour of known 
entities.’ And yet, if we are not to make nonsense of science and 
philosophy altogether, we must maintain that health is in some 
real sense more normal than disease, and also that the carefully 
trained faculties of intellect and conscience, which are the equip- 
ment of the scientific expert, do in fact reveal more of the order 
of the real world than the delusions of Bedlam, however success- 
fully the alienist may bring the latter under the reign of law. We 
cannot, therefore, avoid acknowledging some authoritative order 
of goodness, which involves laws of a different type from those 
which merely declare that such and such things do behave thus 
and thus. Laws of value declare that things ought to be thus, 
that it is, or would be, good for them to be thus ; and we cannot 
deny the part played by such laws in making our universe what 
it is, and even in constituting our ideal of the sternly scientific 
mind which demands the unvarnished truth at any cost of dis- 
illusionment. As Professor Eddington says, ‘We cannot 
assimilate laws of thought to natural laws ; they are laws which 
ought to be obeyed, not laws which must be obeyed ; and the 
physicist must’ (or should it be ‘ ought to’ ?) ‘ accept laws of 
thought before he accepts natural law. ‘‘ Ought” takes us out- 
side chemistry and physics.’ 

(3) Is it, then, conceivable that after all it is some kind of 
axiological order in terms of which our ultimate account of the 
universe must be given? At first sight it is the orders of value 
which are the most obviously restricted in their scope. So many 
of the facts of the world reject every attempt to reconcile them 
with goodness of any kind. And yet we must remember the 
principle that whereas facts or events which have happened 
cannot be undone, their values are subject to change by subse- 
quent events, and it is only from the point of view of the end of 
the whole that judgment as to their ultimate goodness and signi- 
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ficance can be securely passed. We cannot estimate a whole 
drama, or any particular incident in it, till we have seen it all. 
And Professor Eddington suggests how the theory of relativity 
may reinforce this truth in its metaphysical aspect by inter- 
preting time as a fourth dimension. Doubtless on its strictly 
mathematical side the theory of relativity is a mere device of 
measurement to which the direction of time (‘ time’s arrow ’) is 
irrelevant. But even when we take account of this direction and 
penetrate beyond measurements to actualities, we have still to 
reckon with a four-dimensional world, in which the total and 
completed history of things is in principle as much a part of 
their ultimate being as the relations which they appear to bear 
to one another from any arbitrarily taken standpoint of ‘ here 
now.’ Professor Eddington does well to warn religious people 
of a truth which to unscientific theologians has of course long 
been familiar, that ‘heaven’ cannot be conceived of as purely 
future. Eternity, whatever it be, is something very different 
from endless future time. In relation to knowledge it means 
pre-eminently the whole view as opposed to the partial glimpse. 
It is future in the sense that the whole view is not yet. 

In any case, the possibility of a spiritual interpretation of the 
universe depends altogether on the assumption, hypothesis, or 
faith (call it what you will) that the fundamental and final order 
of the universe is of the axiological, not of the mathematical or 
factual, type, that in the end and in the last resort things are 
what they are because it is good that so they should be. Care- 
fully considered, Professor Eddington’s Lectures seem to supply 
a fresh and powerful vindication of this faith which to so many 
to-day appears a pathetically groundless paradox. Nevertheless 
I feel grave doubts as to two important details in the presentation 
of his metaphysical argument : 

(1) He seems to me to build too much upon what he calls the 
“intimate ’ knowledge of mind which each of us possesses in his 
own consciousness. Our knowledge of the material world derived 
from the senses has, so Professor Eddington assures us, been 
reduced by science to a mere system of ‘ pointer-readings’ 
indicating an unknowable x beyond. We have no knowledge of 
the real background of what is given in sense-perception. But 
we do know the nature of mind from within, that is, in our 
consciousness of thinking life. Let us, then, assume that the 
background of what our senses perceive is ‘ mind-stuff.’ 

Now this is a more plausible plea for idealism than that of 
some ultra-modern philosophers who seem to suppose that by 
reducing matter to some form of electric energy we have somehow 
made it more spiritual, as though an inconceivable ballet of 
electrons were in some way more akin to spiritual activity than 
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a lump of lead. Professor Eddington does not take the ballet 
of electrons very seriously. His later argument shows that he 
was only poking fun at us when in his earlier pages he suggested 
that our real tables and chairs were composed of such a mystic 
dance. For electrons are not really moving particles at all, and 
motion itself is merely relative, and so of the real material object 
we can have no notion whatever. It is because we know nothing 
of it at all that we may as well say its basis is mind-stuff, since 
we do know something of mind. 

But really this is not very convincing. The appeal to the 
direct self-knowledge of consciousness is a two-edged weapon. 
If I am conscious of my thinking mind, I am also conscious, and 
at an earlier stage, of my non-thinking body; and I certainly 
am never conscious of any disembodied mind. Nor is it easy to 
follow Professor Eddington’s distinction between the ‘ direct 
self-knowledge’ which he tells me I have of my thinking and 
the ‘ inferential knowledge,’ which is all he allows me to have 
even of my own body in sense-perception. Has the . Professor 
ever had a tooth-ache? If so, was his knowledge of it a sense- 
perception, and therefore wholly inferential ? Or was it a direct 
self-knowledge, and therefore purely a knowledge of his own 
mental state? I venture very humbly to suggest to him that 
he was directly and intimately conscious of a pain, not in his 
mind, but in his tooth. To say either that I am more directly 
conscious of a thought in my mind than I am of a pain in my 
tooth, or that my consciousness is not immediately aware of any 
fundamental difference between the two, seems to me like falsify- 
ing fact to support a theory. Doubtless the sophisticated man 


2 I cannot help thinking that once or twice Professor Eddington is not quite 
clear on the important point of the relativity of motion. He tells us that one of 
his audience asked him why he should get tired in travelling to Edinburgh if it 
were just as true to say that Edinburgh travelled to him. He proceeds: ‘ The 
answer is that the fatigue arises from being shut up in a box and jolted about for 
nine hours ; and it makes no difference whether in the meantime I move to 
Edinburgh or Edinburgh moves to me. Motion does not tire anybody. With 
the earth as our vehicle we are travelling at twenty miles a second round the sun ; 
the sun carries us at twelve miles a second through the galactic system ; the 
galactic system bears us at 250 miles a second amid the spiral nebulz ; the spiral 
nebule . . . If motion could tire, we ought to be dead tired.’ The truth is surely 
that what tires me is physically perceived motion, which in the case of train 
travelling consists both in the tactually perceived motion of jolting and the 
visually perceived motion of the landscape rushing past the window. Clearly 
the perception of motion and the consequent fatigue are the same, whether you 
suppose that the train is bumping against me or I am bumping against the train, 
and whether you suppose that the landscape is rushing past me or I am rushing 
past the landscape. Hence the fact that the journey to Edinburgh is tiring 
does not contradict the relativity of motion. Nevertheless, as a relation between 
percipient and objects, motion is something ‘ absolute.’ My movement with 
the earth round the sun does not tire me, only because I do not perceive it. Itis 
unperceived motion which is purely relative, because abstract. 
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of science may proceed to point out that the thought in my mind 


‘is but the mental aspect of certain conditions in the neurons of 


my brain, and that the tooth-ache is similarly the mental aspect 
of certain conditions in the nerve of my tooth. Or the still more 
sophisticated philosopher may contend that the condition of 
neurons or nerves is in each case the physical component of a 
state which as a whole is mental. But we are not speaking now 
of sophisticated explanations. We are appealing to the direct 
self-knowledge of normal consciousness. And my point is that 
consciousness, whether it be right or wrong, does in fact present 
us with a dual world, a world of two elements, thought and matter, 
mind and body, which it claims to distinguish. And if the bare 
fact of consciousness supports the reality of my thought, it must 
also support the distinct reality of my teeth. Moreover, if the 
physicist dissolves my teeth into fields of electric force, the 
psychologist with even less trouble dissolves my mind into such 
disreputable complexes of inherited instinct that I grow reluctant 
to refute him by insisting that still it is mine. There is no ground 
here for supposing that matter is made of ‘ mind-stuff.’ 

The other point in Professor Eddington’s reasoning to which 
I desire to take exception is his suggestion (it is not quite explicitly 
asserted) that modern science, by showing that the tiny elements 
of matter are within limits quite undetermined in their behaviour, 
may provide support for the spiritual doctrine of free will. Here 
we seem face to face once more with a very old confusion of 
thought, namely, that the doctrine of freedom has something to 
do with the doctrine of real chance or strict indeterminism. Let 
us take the argument away from the obscurities of quantum- 
numbers and orbits of electrons, and the point is plain at once. 
I spin a coin. It must come down ‘heads’ or ‘tails,’ but it 
may come down either. Suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
that the behaviour of the coin is really within these limits undeter- 
mined, that is to say, that it is pure chance which side falls 
uppermost. How can that fact afford any room at all for the 
freedom of my will to operate? Obviously it can afford none. 
My will has no more freedom in respect of the coin’s fall than it 
would have if an iron law of causation had fixed from the beginning 
of the world that ‘ heads’ it must be. Indeed, the precise reason 
why we spin coins is that the human will is not free to control 
such a chance result. The truth is that, if ‘ matter’ is to leave 
any room for human freedom, what we must demand of it is 
that its behaviour should be neither pre-determined nor undeter- 
mined, but determinable. And in so far as matter is determinable 
by conscious will its behaviour must be completely determined 
by laws which the human mind can ascertain. In so far as it is 
at all uncertain how bricks and mortar will behave under the 
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builder’s hands, man’s power to build houses is at anend. Even 
in dealing with minds it is true that, in so far as I cannot know 
how you will react to something I propose to say to you, I am 
unable to influence you by my speech. If, then, Professor 
Eddington is right in claiming that science has abandoned its 
determinism in order to find room for some real element of chance 
(¢.¢., the indeterminable), he seems to be offering a Greek gift to 
believers in the freedom of man’s will. Freedom can only operate 
in a world where things happen according to determinate law. 
The truth is that science conflicts with the freedom which is 
the postulate of all ethical idealism when it maintains, not that 
all happens according to law, but that everything which happens 
has been rigorously fixed so to happen from the beginning. And 
the two notions are entirely distinct. Let us suppose that it is 
a cold morning, and I am considering whether to lay and light a 
fire in my grate, being conscious that I am free to do so or to 
refrain, as I will. This freedom presupposes the unaltered 
operation of all those laws which determine that when coals, 
paper and sticks are laid in a certain way, and the match struck 
and applied, a fire in the grate will result. Amy alteration in 
the fixity of those laws would pro tanto interfere with my freedom. 
On the other hand, the reality of my freedom will equally be 
destroyed if I suppose that it has been determined beforehand 
that the fire either shall or shall not be laid and lit this morning, 
Again, in coming to a decision, in balancing pros and cons, my 
mind is functioning according to the fixed laws of its constitution, 
and any breach of this fixity would break the coherence on which 
the freedom of deliberate action depends ; and yet, on the other 
hand, if the whole process of my thought has already been fixed 
before it begins, once more freedom disappears. Reflecting 
further, we arrive at the following conclusion. Law cannot make 
anything happen. Only will can do that. But law is the con- 
dition of will’s power to do anything, and affords also the limita- 
tion of what it can do. If we suppose that there is no real or 
‘ free ’ will in the universe, it must follow that nothing ever really 
happens at all; everything works out like a sum in arithmetic, 
which ignores actuality ; the time series, as Professor Eddington 
shows, is reversible: time itself becomes nothing but a mathe- 
matical dimension ; its direction is a pure illusion; there is 
nothing that can make any difference to anything, and we are 
left in ‘the night where all cows are black.’ Real time, real 
events and the laws which govern them, can exist only in relation 
to an active will which is in principle able to make some real 
difference to what in fact will happen according to the reign of 
law. It is only the reality of will (or the introduction of teleology) 
which enables us to say that the present is determined by the 
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: past rather than the past by the present. To suppose that all 
“has been fixed from the beginning is a sheer confusion of thought, 


unless you are prepared to plunge into a theistic fatalism, which 
swallows up man’s freedom in God’s, and declares that the Divine 
Will absolutely decreed, before It made the world, everything 
that should happen in it. 

But what, then, of the reality of matter? I am left dissatis- 
fied by all the modern theories which seek simply to approximate 
mind and matter to one another. As I have said, an electric 
charge seems to me to be no more akin to thought or activity than 
alump of lead. I do not see that the bare fact of consciousness 
can show that all knowable reality is ultimately mental, as distinct 
from ‘ material,’ in nature. And the doctrine of others that mind 
and matter are just different ‘ aspects ’ of a neutral reality seems 
to me unthinkable as a metaphysical theory, though doubtless, 
like psycho-parallelism, it has much practical value as a working 
hypothesis to prevent quarrels between psychology and physics. 
The concept of matter seems to me to stand ultimately for an 
element in our experienced world which is set over against the 
activity of mind and will, partly as the instrument and expression 
of that activity, partly as limiting or resisting it. It is in both 
these types of relation that matter appears to us as something 
fundamentally ‘ solid ’—in the one case as giving a firm embodi- 
ment to spiritual activity, in the other case as passively and 
obstinately opposing it. And however successfully science may 
dissolve the physically tangible solidity of matter, its solidity in 
relation to spiritual purpose remains unaffected. After all, if the 
telation between matter and mind is kept constant, it does not 
make much difference how you vary the definition of each term 
taken by itself. Take matter by itself, consider it as ‘ closed to 
mind,’ and you may reduce it to vibrations of an intangible some- 
thing which is postulated as a basis for mathematical calculations. 
Take the human mind by itself, consider it as strictly immaterial, 
and you may be driven to the more obviously mythological sym- 
bolism which has become popular among certain psychologists. 
But in both cases you have travelled away from the concrete, 
experienced reality of mind and matter in relation. Nor do you 
restore the concreteness of this relation merely by assimilating 
matter to mind or mind to matter. For the very essence of the 
relation, as it is given in experience, is the tension and partially 
reconciled opposition between the two terms. 

Let me illustrate my point by an artistic analogy. Take some 
scene on a sunny day containing clear sky, clouds, grass, and a 
house. We will suppose that to the ordinary eye the clear sky 
“looks ’ blue, the clouds grey, the grass green, the house red. But 
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seen by the ordinary man in Nature, but to remain faithful to the 
natural relation of colour values. He may see and paint the clear 
sky with some quite different colour from cobalt, but if so all the 
other colours must be correspondingly varied from their appear- 
ance to ordinary sight. Often it is only possible for the artist to 
give ‘ a true effect,’ by giving to every object a colour which the 
layman would call ‘ false.’ Now, as sky appears blue and grass 
green to the ordinary eye, so matter appears solid and mind 


ethereal or aery (witness the term ‘ spirit’) to the ordi un- | 


sophisticated intelligence of man. Now, it is perfectly justifiable 
and no doubt necessary for the physicist to say that to him matter 
has become ethereal and aery ; but if anyone says on that ground 
that the physicist has assimilated matter to mind he is just as 
wrong as an artist would be who, having perhaps justifiably 
started by making his sky green, proceeded to paint his grass the 
same colour. In both cases the essence of the reality lies in the 
relation of contrast. 

Now, once it is admitted that the real essence of mind or spirit 
and matter, as we know them in experience, is constituted by the 
relations between them, it becomes exceedingly difficult to deny 
that laws of value may after all exercise a determining influence 
upon their nature and destiny. In part the relative solidity of 
matter gives a firm 70d oré to the activity of spirit, and receives 


and perpetuates its impress ; in part it restrains and negates the 


purposes of that activity. In our‘ earthly ’ experience the nega- 
tive value of matter predominates in the end. The decay of the 
human body entails the ultimate failure of the human spirit ; and 
Professor Eddington assures us that in any case the sands of the 
physical universe are slowly running out, and no race of men or 
super-men can live for ever. But for nearly 2000 years now the 
human race has been acquainted with a philosophy which teaches 
that the highest values in the universe are realised through sub- 
mitting to the destruction of the first imperfect embodiments of 
goodness, that the best is only won by the sacrifice of the good. 
In truth, the twin foundation-stones of Christian doctrine, the 
Incarnation and the Cross, answer very closely and interpret with 
profound significance those two opposite values of matter in 
relation to spiritual purpose which have been the puzzle of theo- 
logians and philosophers since man began to think. They suggest 
that the constitution of the world which we now know fits it to be 
in some sense a school or training-ground, wherein spirit, not 
without travail and failure and the sacrifice of itself, may be 
enabled to find a passage at last into ‘ another world ’ of experi- 
ence more complete and more inclusive, where the perfection of 
goodness receives embodiment in the whole and therefore time, 
in the sense of directed succession, is no longer. 
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However that may be, it seems to be a plausible, even if some- 


what remote, conclusion from Professor Eddington’s doctrines of 


relativity that it is the intimate and yet strained relations 
between spirit and matter which constitute the very stuff of 
reality in our world. The character of that world will not be 
fundamentally altered by any new definitions of spirit or of matter, 
provided the essential relations between them remain constant. 
And what we must mean by ‘another world’ is an experience 
for which those essential relations have been changed. Mean- 
while, Professor Eddington’s firm insistence that those jrelations 
which are only expressible in terms of value are at least as genuine 
constituents of reality as those which are expressed in differential 
equations, provides solid ground of hope for the idealist who 
desires above all things not to shirk the lessons of science. Pro- 
fessor Eddington no doubt makes the yoke and burden of science 
appear easier and lighter to the spirit than they really are, because 
he bears them himself with an ease and skill which have been 
hardly won. But we are none the worse for encouragement from 
such a leader. 


OLIVER C. QUICK. 
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THE FIRST EXAMINATION 


A SIXTH-FORM boy concluded an essay on this subject by saying 
that examinations, like the poor, are always with us. Perhaps 
every schoolboy would not consider an examination such a 
chronic affliction, but there is no doubt that the system of written 
tests is becoming so general that few children can hope to escape 
this ordeal in the future. Even if the system were perfect, 
human nature being what it is, we shall expect to find some 
rebellious spirits, but the gradually increasing army of critics 
shows that all is not well with examinations. This criticism is not 
directed so much towards the technique of setting and marking 
papers, for in this there is a great deal of consultation between 
the schools and the examining bodies which helps to make these 
tests as fair and reasonable as possible. The syllabuses and 
questions are constantly subjected to debate and discussion and 
the examiners’ marks are treated in a scientific manner, as can 
be plainly seen by reading Dr. Croft’s book on Secondary Schools 
Examination Statistics. 

He shows the methods adopted by the Northern Universities 
Joint Board to keep the standards reasonably constant and how 
statistical analysis of the results enables weaknesses to be detected 
and the corresponding adjustments made. There seems no doubt 
that the work of examining has been reduced to a fine art. This 
does not, however, prove that examinations are good and trust- 
worthy tests. All it proves is that the results are an accurate 
measure of what examinations test, and of nothing more. Some 
critics of examinations say that they merely test memory and 
that the present system puts a premium on cramming. Others 
say that the preparation of children, especially if they are young, 
is an offence against the spirit of true education. Dr. Cyril Nor- 
wood, Headmaster of Harrow, has even gone so far as to suggest 
that no children under fifteen years of age should be subjected to 
an external examination. This would lead to the abolition of all 
scholarship examinations from elementary schools to secondary 
schools and of the common entrance examination to public 
schools. Further, the scholars who are elected by the public 
schools every year would have to be selected by some other 
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method which is not obvious at the moment. A great deal of 
controversy has raged around the question of the common 
entrance examination since Dr. Norwood advocated its abolition, 
but the ranks of headmasters seem very much divided, as no 
substitute, except simple selection, appears possible. Such a 
method, since there is competition for the public school places, 
would give rise to ill feeling and charges, true or unfounded, that 
this process of selection is a matter of pure favouritism. That 
problem remains unsolved, and public discussion of the matter 
has abated, but there is another and greater examination problem 
which day by day is giving rise to more and more debate. That 
is the question of the first examination, or what is popularly 
known as the school certificate examination. 

The importance of this examination can be gauged by the 
fact that there are probably over 400,000 children in our schools 
at some stage or other of preparation for this important event in 
their educational lives. The number of pupils who sit for this 
school certificate test is approximately 60,000 per annum, so that 
it is obvious that the matter is of great and vital interest to many 
children, for many of whom the result may determine their whole 
future course in life. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that there should be general agreement amongst educationalists 
as to the scope of this examination. Unfortunately this is not so. 
There has been a growing discontent with the arbitrary rules 
which govern the selection of the subjects which a candidate 
may offer. There is a system of safeguarding or protection 
afforded to groups of subjects which perhaps can be best explained 
by the following scheme : 

Group I. contains English subjects, such as English Literature, 
History, Geography. 

Group II. contains Classical and Modern Languages—Greek, 
Latin, French, German, etc. 

Group III. contains Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, and Biological subjects. 

Group IV. contains Art, Music, Cookery, Handicraft (Wood 
and Metal Work), etc. 

Up to 1917, when the first examination was instituted, there 
were a number of examinations with no correlation between their 
requirements, but in that year the Board of Education laid down 
the rules of the school certificate examination after considering 
the curricula which were then current. The most important of 
the requirements was that a successful candidate had to pass in 
five subjects from Groups I., II., and III. with at least one subject 
from each group. There were other minor rules of qualification 
which need not concern us here, but it is against this arbitrary 
Tule demanding a pass in each of the first three groups that 
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criticism has been increasingly directed. Now there is a good 
deal to be said for the three-group system. It was an attempt to 
insist on a balanced curriculum in the schools and a balanced 
system of general education by means of the powerful sanction 
of success in the first examination. The question arises as to 
whether the 1917 conception of a balanced curriculum holds 
to-day. The headmistresses are practically unanimous in de- 
manding that Group IV. should be treated on a parity with 
Groups IT. and III., and they ask for a modification of the rigidity 
of the three-group system. They are willing that Group I. should 
be still compulsory, but that Group IV. may replace Group II. 
or Group III., and they have been supported by the Assistant 
Mistresses’ Association. The headmasters appear to be about 
equally divided with a slight majority in favour of reform, and 
the assistant masters, who were at one time against the head- 
mistresses’ proposals, appear to be moving gradually towards the 
position of the headmasters. Altogether the volume of support 
for some reform seems to be growing, and some change in the 
examination on the lines suggested by the Headmistresses’ Associa- 
tion will apparently come, but it is a matter of time. Many 
supporters of reform, whilst accepting the arguments of the head- 
mistresses’ memorandum, are a little nervous. They feel that 
perhaps the suggestions are too sweeping and will tend to lower 
the standard of the certificate. Others say that it would be 
possible to obtain a certificate which on the face of it is no measure 
of a good general education. Some less sweeping change would no 
doubt increase the numbers who would support a modification 
of the present three-group system. Such educationalists would 
admit that the examination should not determine the curriculum, 
that the certificate should be given to all who have reasonably 
profited by a four or five years’ course of secondary education, 
that there should be greater freedom in the choice of subjects, 
and that Group IV. should be allowed an increased value, but 
they feel that to admit a certificate in English, French, music, 
art, and cookery is further than they are prepared to go. 

The difficulty of maintaining the present position is that an 
increasing number of pupils in the schools, though they have 
undoubtedly profited by their course of secondary education, fail 
to pass the examination, and many who do can only do so as the 
result of irksome and uneducational cramming. Children are 
often forced to spend too much time at the subjects they dislike 
or for which they have no aptitude, to the detriment of their 
general attitude towards knowledge generally, and time which 
might be devoted profitably to other subjects is wasted. These 
subjects are generally of the same rank and standing but not of 
the same group as the irksome subject. They are the subjects 
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where the pupils’ interests lie, and it surely is a sound canon of 
education to cultivate the interest of the child. The irksome 
subject is not always a language, nor yet always mathematics or 
science, but there are many candidates who can comfortably pass 
in five subjects without satisfying the group requirements. 
Instances could be multiplied of candidates who pass in English, 
history, geography, Latin, Greek and French, or in English 
history, mathematics, mechanics, physics and chemistry, but in 
neither case get a certificate. Meanwhile, a poorer candidate 
with a bare five subjects, often at a much lower standard of mark, 
will obtain a certificate. Is it to be wondered at that there is a feel- 
ing of injustice in the schools, amongst the candidates and, in parti- 
cular, amongst the parents? Parents are usually not versed in 
the technicalities of school certificate regulations, and there is 
much resentment amongst them when they find that their child 
with six or seven credits does not get a certificate whilst another 
candidate in the same form is awarded one for one credit and four 
passes. It should be mentioned that a credit standard corresponds 
roughly to 45 per cent. of the possible marks in a subject and a 
pass standard to approximately 33 per cent. 

Often the aggregate marks of a candidate who fails to get a 
certificate because of the group requirements will considerably 
exceed the aggregate of one who gets a certificate. Enough has 
been said to show the present difficulties. The obvious way out 
seems to be some modification of the group system. What are 
the objections to this? The general objection is that there would 
be a lowering of the standard of general education at present 
given in our secondary schools. It is recognised that the first 
examination, amongst other things, has had a great effect in 
raising the work in the secondary schools to the present high 
standard. Nobody would like to see this standard drop. Every- 
one knows that there is a general levelling up going on, and that 
some of the best work is done by comparatively young schools. 
Another fear is that, if more freedom is given, certain subjects, 
such as French, would disappear from the curriculum of some 
schools. Such an effect would, of course, be lamentable, but is it 
necessary to have compulsion in the examination to safeguard 
the teaching of languages? Under the present regulations for 
secondary schools instruction must be given in drawing, singing, 
physical drill and organised games, but there is no safeguard of 
examination. The subjects in the curriculum can be protected 
by the inspectors of the Board of Education and by the conditions 
for earning grant. Every year each school on the grant list has 
to give a complete account of the manner in which every minute 
of every teacher and every form is being spent. Cannot the 
Board by means of the regulations insist that a proper balance 











is kept in the curriculum without the necessity of compulsion in 
the first examination ? Cannot the heads of schools be trusted? 
Again, is it at all certain that the general standard of work will 
fall? The fact that the proposals for reform are supported by 
the High Master of Manchester Grammar School and the Head- 
master of Bradford Grammar School, schools in which the highest 
standard of work is maintained, shows that dangers of a falling 
off in the level of attainment are not serious. On the contrary, it 
can be maintained that the present system tends to lower the 
standard in individual subjects, for too high a standard in a 
language might compromise the whole results of the examination. 
As it is, the subjects react on one another, and often the standard 
has to be lowered in one subject in order not to do injustice to 
other subjects and to ensure that a proper number of candidates 
obtain certificates. Further, the whole position of those who 
oppose reform is compromised by the application of compensation 
between groups. In this way candidates who get a sufficiently 
high standard in other groups may be relieved of the three-group 
obligation. This seems to concede the position. Either the 
three-group system should be maintained or not. Some go as far 
as to say that compensation is immoral and should be abolished. 
Another important objection is that the present examination 
is used by the universities for matriculation purposes and by pro- 
fessional bodies in lieu of a professional preliminary examination. 
It is stated that a change in the group system would imperil the 
present position. But is that necessary ? The universities could 
still exact their requirements from their entrants, and these latter 
would have to satisfy the group system. Their certificates would 
be none the less valuable, nor would the standard of attainment 
be altered because other candidates were awarded certificates 
gained in other subjects which might not satisfy the group system. 
Giving more freedom in the choice of subjects does not affect the 
standard in the individual subjects. The standard of a matricu- 
lation certificate would be just the same as before. The same 
argument can be used to convince the professional bodies. It is 
no harder to pass through a wood by certain selected tracks 
because others are allowed to pass through the wood in a freer 
manner. The standard of difficulty of the selected tracks will not 
be altered in any way by the faci that there are other avenues 
which do not form the prescribed course and the reward is limited 
to those who follow the course laid down. Further, all those who 
wish to compete for the reward must comply with the regulations. 
There is no question of freedom, as they are definite competitors 
for a definite reward. Now only a small percentage of those in 
the secondary schools take the school certificate examination 
with a view to going to the university or taking up professional 
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work. Should the great majority in the schools be made to con- 
form to the requirements which the minority must satisfy ? 
Many are prepared to give an emphatic negative to this question, 
whilst others say that the present requirements are the safest and 
the best. 

The difficulties, then, are obvious. This is clear from the fact 
that Dr. Norwood in his presidential address at the British Asso- 
ciation in 1928 devoted a considerable time to the question. 
What is the solution to be? Many are completely in a fog and 
cannot see which way to turn. Various constructive suggestions 
have been offered. Dr. Norwood in his address admits the diffi- 
culty, but comes down on the side of retaining the group system 
because he fears that it is easier to relax a standard than to recover 
it. He takes an example of a certificate embodying English, 
history, geography, Latin, French, mathematics and science, and 
says that it is primd facie not the same article as one in English, 
elementary science, drawing, handicraft and shorthand, or one 
in English, botany, music, drawing and needlework. That is 
agreed. For instance, there are seven subjects in the first-men- 
tioned certificate and only five subjects in the others. Also the 
case for the new certificate has been weakened by the inclusion 
of three Group IV. subjects to suit the purpose of Dr. Norwood’s 
argument. He then goes on to say that he is not going to argue 
which is the better course. He cites the case as an attempt to 
prove that under the suggested new arrangement things which 
are not equal to one another are equal to the same thing. The 
number of subjects and the subjects themselves have been 
selected so as to give special weight to the argument. Unfor- 
tunately for the argument, under the present arrangement of 
groups, discarding for the moment all reference to Group IV., it 
can be proved that certificates which are supposed to be equal 
are not equal to the same thing. Thus five credits in three groups 
will earn a certificate as well as one credit and four passes. They 
are not nearly equal, but they both earn a certificate. And, 
further, it is possible to prove that the greater is not equal to the 
lesser. Thus six or seven credits in two groups are not equal to 
one credit and four passes in three groups as far as the certificate- 
earning power is concerned, for the former does not qualify for a 
certificate, whilst the latter does. For every example of apparent 
inequality under the new system a rebutting and glaring illustra- 
tion could be given under the three-group system. 

Dr. Norwood makes a further concrete suggestion. He 
suggests in effect that there should be two school certificates, and 
also, incidentally, two higher school certificates. That would 
undoubtedly meet the case. But is it worth while to cause all this 
disturbance with schools where there would be groups of candi- 
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dates preparing for different certificates and a different examina- 
tion where the whole difficulty could be met by a modification of 
the group requirements? There is admittedly a difficulty. Isa 
new examination going to solve it? Is a separate examination 
for boys and girls, as suggested by the Headmasters’ Conference 
resolution, going to solve it? If there were a new examination 
and differentiation between boys and girls, the lot of the mixed 
school would indeed be hard. Super-organisers would be required 
in these schools. But if this would solve the problem, perhaps it 
would be worth while. 

Another turn has been given to the controversy by the letters 
of the President of the Board of Education to the Headmistresses’ 
Association. There are some curious passages in this correspond- 
ence. For example, it is stated that some schools could drop a 
foreign language altogether, and that if they did not take the first 
examination the Board would think none the worse of them. 
Under the present regulations for certificates, candidates from such 
schools would not satisfy the group requirements, and, of course, 
could not obtain a certificate however wide and good the educa- 
tional standard. Lord Eustace Percy admits that the failures are 
too high, and that it would seem desirable to drop the languages 
in the case of some pupils. It is suggested that we can have 
freedom if we will only take it. This suggestion does not seem to 
make proper allowance for the views of parents and of the public 
in general. Desirable as it might seem, the time for that complete 
freedom from examinations is not yet. The parents would not 
tolerate it, nor are the conditions of entry into the work of life so 
adjusted as to give the boy from a non-certificate school a chance. 
Such schools would soon die of their own freedom, and the problem 
would remain in the others. 

The President of the Board then goes on to say that the object 
of the examination was to test the results of the school curri- 
culum, although later it is said that the examination result is to 
be treated as ‘ evidence of the attainment by a pupil of a certain 
standard preparatory to a further course of education or train- 
ing.’ First, it is to test the school curriculum. Now it is to test 
the individual pupil. Further, employers are advised not to 
accept the certificate as the sole or even the main test in choosing 
fit candidates for a life of action. Nor is the examination to be 
taken by governing bodies as a test of efficiency. Nor should it 
be used to satisfy the parents. All these uses by employers, govern- 
ing bodies, and parents are illegitimate uses. The only true and 
legitimate use appears to be that made by the universities and 
professional bodies. Later we are told a proper balance must be 
maintained in the school curriculum. That is agreed. But about 
what fulcrum? The answer appears to be one fulcrum, and one 
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only—the universities and professional bodies fulcrum, ¢.¢., the 
academic fulcrum. The majority of the pupils will not go to the 
university or adopt a profession, yet they must have the standard 
academic balance, or not take the school certificate examina- 
tion. Employers are advised not to accept the present certificate. 
Parents are not to be encouraged to expect it. Yet the head- 
mistresses are told that the objection to the new certificate would 
be that it would not satisfy employers or parents. Again, the 
Board are prepared to recommend the examining bodies to accept 
two subjects from Group IV., thus making at least one subject in 
each of the other three groups compulsory. It is urged that the 
headmistresses’ proposal would mean that only two subjects 
from the first three groups would be tested if the other three are 
taken from Group IV. This is no doubt true and a weakness in 
the famous memorandum. It means that the proper balance 
would not be maintained, but this does not mean that such a test 
would not test what it set out to test. Lord Eustace Percy says 
that if two subjects from the first three groups and three from 
Group IV. were tested, such a test would not be a test of the 
results of the school curriculum. This does not appear to mean 
exactly what it says. If such a course were the school curri- 
culum, then obviously the test would be a test of this curriculum. 
Perhaps it is meant that such a test would not be a test of the 
standard curriculum as laid down by the Board. . This position, 
of course, can be maintained, but it really brings us back to the 
position of a fixed curriculum based on a first examination—that 
is, the examination rules control the curriculum. 

It will be seen that the present position is thoroughly con- 
fused. We all agree that the curriculum should be balanced. 
The dispute is about the balance. What is the acid test to be? 
Surely the question reduces itself to the function of secondary 
education. If it is to be a preparation for life and not for the 
narrower life of the university or profession, the balance selected 
must be that to suit the greatest good of the greatest number. 
This points to more freedom, and not only the satisfaction of 
university and professional requirements. This can be obtained 
by a gradual process of relaxing the group requirements rather 
than by dropping languages or by making fresh examinations or 
by evading the examinations altogether. With a reasonable 
freedom the universities, the professional bodies, the employers, 
the parents, and above all the children, can be satisfied in one 
universal examination. But this cannot, be obtained except by 
more liberty of choice. If the regulations laid down that at least 
five subjects must be taken, of which one must come from Group I. 
(the English group) and the others from at least two of the 
Groups II., III., and IV., with a safeguard that not more than 
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two could be taken from Group IV. as counting towards the 
minimum five required, then all might be satisfied. The univer. 
sities and professional bodies could exact quite rightly their 
requirements ; some scholars could drop a language, as Lord 
Eustace Percy suggests ; the headmistresses could offer as many 
subjects as they like in Group IV. as long as three subjects come 
from Groups I. and II. or I. and III., and the employers, parents, 
and governing bodies could make a legitimate use of the examina- 
tion. It would have the advantage that the standard in the 
individual subject need not be lowered in the slightest degree. 
In fact, it would be quite possible to raise the standard in 
some subjects as the bottom of the examination list in such 
' subjects would not be so overloaded by weaklings as at present, 
And, finally, such a certificate would be a satisfactory test of a 
good general education and would show that a pupil had profited 
by a course of secondary education, the particular and detailed 
evidence of which would be endorsed in terms of the subjects 
inscribed on the school certificate. 


TERRY THOMAS, 





POETRY FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLBOYS 


Att who are interested in the development of the theory and 
practice of education during recent years will have observed the 
increasing emphasis which is being laid upon the value, at all 
stages of a child’s growth, of encouraging original creative work. 
There is already an abundant literature upon the subject ; and 
there is no difficulty in finding, scattered up and down that 
literature, plenty of actual evidence that at any rate the imme- 
diate fruits of this attempt to maintain a juster balance between 
the critical and creative impulses are well worth the gathering. 
The Perse Play Books, a series of volumes of schoolboy poetry, 
are already well known ; a very interesting collection of essays 
by Mr. Mackaness, of the Fort Street High School, Sydney, who 
himself acknowledges his debt to the vigorous and enthusiastic 
experiments of Mr. Caldwell Cook, contains many examples of 
excellent verse and prose written by boys at the school; and I 
might mention also the recent appearance of a volume by Mr. 
J. H. Whitehouse, which contains reproductions of woodcuts, 
watercolours and models, done by boys at Bembridge School, and 
showing true originality and power of a most remarkable kind. 
Anyone who is curious enough to examine these examples, and 
many others like them, of schoolboys’ creative work will be as 
ready to recognise their intrinsic merits as to wonder at the ferment 
which has been working, often silently enough, in the body 
of educational ideals since the days, not very far distant, when 
the grand old fortifying curriculum of Greek and Latin was 
enough, and the weekly ‘ English’ lesson, if indeed it existed at 
all, was either a jest or a recognised holiday. 

From the fact that boys even—and in some ways, I think, 
especially—between the ages of ten and fourteen are able, under 
proper stimulation, to write verse which is not merely imitative, 
it would follow, one might suppose, that they are also able to read 
with satisfaction, and consequently with profit, the verses of 
other people. And it is quite true that they can, though here 
again the right stimulus is required, and a knowledge of the kinds 
of poetry, or rather of the quality of feeling expressed in poetry, 
to which they can respond. 
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The word ‘ stimulus’ is perhaps inappropriate ; for my own 
observation leads me to believe that the task of a teacher who 
would help boys to love poetry and understand it is, apart from 
the obvious duty of himself enjoying what he is endeavouring to 
teach, mainly of a negative sort. Customs change slowly ; and 
the attitude of mind which lies at the back of the old usually 
persists long after the new has been introduced ; thus, in spite of 
the really profound changes which have taken place in the teach- 
ing of literature to boys, the belief still lingers amongst the 
majority of people who are not directly concerned with education, 
and even amongst some of those who are, that boys, at any rate 
of the preparatory school age, have a distaste for poetry as 
natural and inevitable as their taste for fighting or football, 
Moreover, the curriculum of the preparatory schools is still, of 
course, framed with a view to the necessity of winning scholar- 
ships at the public schools, and of getting boys through the 
common entrance examination, just as the curriculum of the 
public schools is still, though to a smaller extent, governed by the 
requirements of the universities. The effect upon the teaching of 
literature at the preparatory schools caused by this enforced con- 
centration of purpose is as difficult to combat as it is in itself 
ruinous. A clever boy of fourteen upon entering his public school 
may not know as much Greek and Latin as John Stuart Mill 
knew at the same age, or even as much as the scholars of the last 
generation ; nevertheless, the recognised standard is still reason- 
ably high, especially if one takes into account the increased 
knowledge which is now demanded of a ‘ scholar’ in other sub- 
jects, such as a modern language, mathematics, and even science. 
One result of this premature intensive study of the classics is that 
no teacher, though with the best will in the world, can hope to 
present some of the grandest literature of all time other than as 
a field for laborious linguistic effort. Latin poets (Virgil and 
Ovid) have to be studied, because they are useful, and even 
necessary, for examination purposes ; but it is impossible, except 
in rare and precious moments, that they should ever appear as 
poets. Now it is these two things—on the one hand, the erroneous 
belief, yet living, that children have a natural distaste for poetry 
as such, and that the enjoyment of it can come only at the 
expense of long years and labour, and, on the other, the injurious 
effect of premature analytical study upon the genial sensibilities 
—that are the chief obstacles in the way of a teacher who is 
trying to open to his pupils a natural approach to a natural 
pleasure, These obstacles the teacher has to overcome; oF 
rather, as I hinted before, he has to do what he can to break down 
the artificial barriers which custom on the one hand, and the still 
necessary labour of minute linguistic study on the other, have 
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erected between the boys’ minds and a pleasure which is naturally 
their own. Indeed, one might express what I mean by the 
paradox that the teacher of literature, where young people are 
concerned, is wise in proportion to the extent to which he refrains 
from teaching. 

I am speaking, of course, of boys (and I suppose of girls too) 
of the preparatory school age, between the years, that is, of nine 
and thirteen. Those years form a period of great importance in 
achild’s mental development, and the refusal to recognise certain 
elementary facts about the nature of a child’s mind during that 
period may have evil effects, the extent of which it is hard to 
calculate. One of those facts is its activity. To say so seems 
flat and obvious enough ; yet it is surprising how often in educa- 
tional practice it is overlooked. A child’s mind is active and 
hungry ; it desires food, and a necessary quality in food is not 
that it should fill, but that it should be capable of being trans- 
muted into energy. 

One of the weightiest arguments against a classical education 
as it is at present conducted is the fact that so small a proportion 
of either Greek or Latin literature is suitable in content to the 
minds of children at the age at which they are compelled to begin 
the study of those languages. This is true at any rate with 
respect to the prose literature of antiquity; Greek poetry is in 
the main too difficult, and though Homer seems an obvious 
exception, he is ruled out for beginners on linguistic grounds. 
The mind must have food if it is to grow, and unless the food 
which is offered to it is acceptable it will be very promptly 
rejected. To read a book, slowly and painfully, in a foreign lan- 
guage, and find no particular interest in the subject-matter, is to 
dine off a skeleton carcase ; and that is what is commonly done 
when we offer our boys their daily portion of Cesar or Livy, or 
Ovid or Xenophon. In three of these writers, to be sure, there is 
plenty of fine narrative of stirring events about which the 
imagination can play: the march of the remnant of the Greek 
army through the mountains of Armenia, and indeed the whole 
story of that romantic byway of history; the stupendous spec- 
tacle of the Carthaginians crossing the Alpine barrier ; the tale of 
Masinissa hunted like a hare by Bucar through the mountains 
and caves of Africa—a tale to surpass in incident any film shown 
for the delight of modern youth hungry for sensation ; even the 
long history of the campaigns in Gaul, the prelude to one of the 
grandest ventures in the history of the world—all these, and 
plenty more, are well enough, if the teacher can keep the whole 
picture from disintegrating under the deadly acid of the subjunc- 
tive mood. But they are not enough ; and he who thinks that 
they are falls into the common error of supposing that tales of 
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adventure and bloodshed are the natural, if not the only, food of 
a boy’s imagination. 

I would not deny that tales of adventure and bloodshed are 
attractive to boys—and to girls too; nor would I presume to 
regret that they are so. But I would emphasise as strongly as] 
can that their imagination is not to be satisfied by such highly 
seasoned fare alone. That it could be so satisfied was an error 
which originated, naturally enough, in the days when the general 
tenor of children’s education was so far remote from any active 
and spontaneous interest on the part of the children themselves, 
that to win their sympathy at all it was necessary to sound a 
trumpet peal by way of warning that something different from 
the customary routine was coming. Nothing but the most 
violent assault upon their imaginative interest could hope for 
success ; it was that or nothing. The children listened, and we 
were glad of it; we congratulated ourselves on having found 
something, however small, to sugar the literary pill. But how, 
we asked ourselves, could we expect them to find any pleasure in 
poetry of any other sort ? 

The truth is that children are more likely to find pleasure in 
poetry than are grown men and women. The proportion of 
grown men and women who, not being compelled, ever open a 
book of verse is not large ; and of those who, having opened one, 
find any delight in doing so, the proportion is considerably smaller. 
Even the poets, one sometimes feels, have ceased in these latter 
days to care much for poetry, and are seeking, too many of 
them, some subsidiary stimulus to prick their readers’ attention, 
and flattering their own ingenuity and the public ear by some 
new oddity of manner or audacity of speech. But, not to speak 
of them, there is no doubt that the majority of so-called educated 
people have lost the power of being moved by poetry. I say 
advisedly that they have ‘lost’ it ; for, contrary to the general 
belief, the power of response to poetry is not, or should not be; 
the peculiar privilege of comparatively few, unusual people, but 
is a quite natural, and indeed inevitable, part of every human 
mind which is not imbecile or defective, provided it has not been 
crushed out by ignorance or stupidity in early youth. 

Children of the preparatory school age have a healthy appetite 
for facts, and a great capacity for feeling, but they are necessarily 
without much knowledge or power of criticism or reflection ; they 
accept a fact, but reject the inference from it. They are full of 
natural curiosity, and interested in the sound and feeling and 
shape and smell of things ; their emotions are not yet blunted by 
custom, or complicated by accumulated experience ; hence their 
response to emotional stimulus (in poetry or elsewhere), though 
less profound, will be more immediate than that of an adult 
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For the understanding of poetry, it should be remembered, is not 
an absolute thing, like the understanding of a theorem in geo- 
metry. One cannot take a poem and explain it; one can only 
indicate in a general way the particular effect it has upon oneself, 
and to do even that at all adequately demands in its turn a 
capacity for expression at any rate comparable to that of the 
poet himself. Hence the permanence of great art, and the reason 
why it does not grow stale. A good poem is a sort of taking-off 
place for voyages of thought, or of spiritual experience, the extent 
of which is limited only by the capacity of the reader. Now the 
extent of such a voyage is of course small enough in the case of 
children ; but the fact that its extent is limited does not matter : 
what matters is that it should take place at all. 

That in fact it does take place cannot be doubted for an 
instant by anyone who has had the good sense and tact to pre- 
sent poetry to a class of schoolboys in a natural manner—without 
fuss, that is to say, or in any way making it appear that poetic 
speech differs in kind from common speech, and is therefore 
something to be learned before it can be understood. ‘ Poetry,’ 
said Coleridge, ‘ is the best words in the best order’ ; and, incom- 
plete though this is as a definition, it is nevertheless useful for 
our present purpose, as it emphasises the important truth that 
the function of poetry is to say something which cannot be said 
in prose, and that the enjoyment of it, far from being the 
mysterious and peculiar privilege of the few, is—or ought to be 
—the natural possession of all normally intelligent people. The 
uneducated Athenian enjoyed his Aéschylus. 

When one comes to consider what poetry is most likely to 
appeal to boys, one cannot but think first (without any breach 
with tradition) of Shakespeare. Shakespeare has been ‘ taught ’ 
in schools for many a long year; but it is true that he has not 
always been enjoyed, as anyone will remember who did battle in 
his youth with the voluminous notes, and derivations through 
three languages, of that infamous School Edition. But any teacher 
who has the good sense to remove the commentaries which stand 
like an impenetrable zareba in front of a boy’s understanding of 
Shakespeare, will be surprised at how much is then revealed to his 
immature and eager mind. The Hamlet whom the boy knows 
will not be the same Hamlet as his teacher knows ; he will not 
even be a shadow of him. He will be a different person altogether 
(as indeed he is different to each one of ourselves). But he will 
hot therefore be less real, or less moving. Children have their 
own passions and their own emotions, fresh and vigorous enough, 
and fortunately without complexity ; they have their own con- 
ception of the meaning of such things as courage, and grief, and 
love, and fear, and loyalty, and they recognise the expression of 
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such feelings in other people. All poetry, therefore, that carries 
the burden of these things inevitably finds its response in their 
minds. The panic terror of Macbeth on the night of the murder, 
the moment of impassioned loyalty which makes Antony kneel 
by the body of the dead Julius, the despair of Richard when he 
knows that his hopes are gone, and can speak of nothing but of 
worms and epitaphs, the noble end of Cleopatra’s lover, and her 
own dying words, so overwhelming in their beauty—‘ Peace, 
peace ; can you not see my baby at my breast, that sucks the 
nurse asleep ? ’—even Lear’s wild defiance of the storm: all 
these things—and one could extend the list indefinitely—are by 
their very nature at once intelligible to boys and girls, and 
capable of moving them. For such passages are the direct and 
impassioned expression of heightened feeling ; and it is precisely 
to this that all immature minds most readily respond. It matters 
little that in all Shakespeare there are many words that children 
are not familiar with—a wise teacher will know which to explain, 
and which to ignore; and at any rate the linguistic difficulty is 
not enough to impede their quick response to the spirit of the 


try. 

To turn from Shakespearian tragedy to Shakespearian comedy 
is to find oneself in a different world of poetic experience ; and the 
world of the latter is not one in which immature minds can move 
with any sort of freedom. This is an important fact in any con- 


sideration of the use of poetry for children ; for it is a common 
error, natural enough in many ways, to suppose that a play such, 
for instance, as As You Like It will be more readily enjoyed by 
children than the much profounder and more difficult Hamlet or 
Macbeth. The real truth is the reverse of this. Shakespearian 
comedy, and indeed all genuine comedy, presents a world which 
is intelligible only to a full and mature mind ; the enjoyment of 
comedy is first and last an intellectual enjoyment. Great tragedy 
can move almost any listener, simply because it has, in addition 
to everything else, a strong emotional appeal; it is possible, 
therefore, to respond to that appeal even though one does not in 
the least understand the full significance of the play as a whole. 
“Come, a passionate speech,’ says Hamlet to the players; and 
indeed we would all on occasion say the same. The pleasure in 
hearing a ‘ passionate speech ’ is universal. The speaker becomes 
ourselves as we listen to him; he sweeps us with him. But to 
enjoy comedy it is necessary to be, as it were, above the persons 
in the play, and to observe them from a certain eminence of our 
own. The spirit of comedy is a secure and Olympian spirit, wise 
in the working of all passion and delight, but never to be caught 
in the nets they spread for unwary feet. Rosalind and Orlando 
in the forest weave with their quick wits and lovely mockery 4 
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can hear it; but to minds inexperienced and immature, which 
take those quintessential spirits for clay, there can be nothing in 
their speech but words. 

Poetry for schoolchildren should be ‘ simple, sensuous, pas- 
sionate,’ as Milton required that all poetry should be. One need 
not trouble overmuch about its ‘ difficulty’; for the difficulty of 
poetry is brought to it by the reader, and, if the poetry is good, 
the wiser the reader is, the more ‘ difficulty ’ will he find in it. 
There are some poets, no doubt, who by a merely superficial 
difficulty of style are unsuitable for children, such as Milton 
himself, though even in the Paradise Lost there are thunders 
which a youthful ear can catch and wonder at, provided that the 
sound of them is not dimmed by injudicious commentary. It is not 
hard in the vast range of our English poetry to find enough and to 
spare which is simple, sensuous and passionate. The better it is, 
the more readily will children respond to it, and no greater mistake 
could be made than to suppose that children should be started on 
their poetical education by reading verses such, for instance, as 
John Gilpin or Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, on the ground, 
as it is sometimes supposed, that they are ‘ easier’ than much of 
what is acknowledged to be true poetry. To almost all normally 
intelligent children over the age of seven or eight (and to some 
even before that age) the appeal of the old Scottish and English 
ballads, with their bare, vivid, vigorous language and depth of 
dramatic feeling, will be far greater than that of the amiable 
Gilpin ; the nightmare loveliness, more potent than dreams, of 
the Ancient Mariner can cast its spell upon them ; they will feel 
a stir, however dim their understanding of whence it comes, at 
the sense of earth’s almost intolerable richness in some of the 
stanzas of Keats’ Nightingale and Autumn odes, or at the savage 
and splendid beauty of the sea in tempest, as in Mr. Masefield’s 
Dauber or Shelley’s Vision of the Sea; at the sudden revelation 
of familiar aspects of the natural world, coming, as they do, so 
quietly and with such perfection of simple speech, in Tennyson 
when—for one instance amongst thousands—he speaks of the 
level lake and the ‘long glories of the winter moon’; at the 
expression of deep emotion, whether of anger, or contempt, or 
love, as when Satan was hurled ‘ in hideous ruin and combustion 
down to bottomless perdition,’ or when Whitman laments for his 
friend and leader ‘ fallen cold and dead.’ That a child’s under- 
standing of such poetry is peculiar to itself, and in no way com- 
parable to the adult understanding, is, I repeat, of no importance. 
Moreover, the understanding of poetry is, for all of us, not an 
activity of the intellect alone, but of the whole being, or of the 
spirit; and for this very reason, paradoxical though it may 
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sound, that poetry is, as the Greek philosopher put it, the most 
serious and philosophic of the arts, and requires, therefore, for ~ 
its understanding a completer surrender than any of the others— 
for this very reason, I say, it is of all the arts the one which has 
most power to move an immature mind. For in a child’s mind 
the purely intellectual faculty is still unawakened, and any art 
which depends for its understanding upon that faculty (as, in the 
main, does prose literature, for instance) cannot touch it at all; 
but the world of poetry is a world that anyone can enter. Once 
inside it, a child or a man will penetrate just so far as his own 
growth allows him ; and there are few who have been able to say 
with Keats that they can read Shakespeare, or indeed any other 
of our greatest poets, ‘ to his depths.’ 

It is interesting to note that a number of anthologies for 
schools have appeared during recent years, which seem to show 
that their compilers are beginning to recognise that in the matter 
of poetry children are not such fools as they were once supposed 
to be. But many of them, I have observed, are still defaced with 
too abundant notes, and a ‘ questionnaire.’ This is significant, 
and is more, perhaps, than just a relic of a barbarous past ; for it 
suggests the sort of use to which the makers of such anthologies 
expect their books to be put. Literary commentaries are dan- 
gerous things for young people, and more often than not defeat their 
own object, however much they may facilitate the task of the 
teacher. There is very little indeed that one can teach children 
about literature, for children are not interested in such things, 
and should not be expected to be so; but to teach literature 
itself is a different matter, and a more profitable one. Indeed, it 
should be the basis of all education so long as the relation of it 
to the life of the child is properly conceived. And, in the teaching 
of literature, poetry should come before prose in the education 
of children, just as it came before prose in the history of civilisa- 
tion. Beauty and passion are the qualities which distinguish 
poetry from prose, and the sense of beauty and the faculty of 
quick emotional response are natural to all healthy children, as 
anyone knows who has enjoyed, not suffered, their society from 
the earliest years of their life. Right growth depends more than 
is often thought upon the preservation of this sense of beauty, 
and upon its gradual and continuous broadening and deepening 
as the years go by, until it appears to the spirit in which it resides 
as something more than an immediate and delighted apprehension 
of the world about it, and is revealed as one of the main highways 
to truth. The young mind in which the innate sense of beauty is 
not crushed, as it so often is crushed, by unillumined teaching, 
will learn, as no other can, gradually to bear its necessary burden 
of increasing knowledge, which will itself be thereby irradiated. 
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_ Nevertheless, to recognise the part that poetry should play in a 
child’s education is not the same thing as to be able to teach it 
worthily. In this matter the right teacher is not always easy to 
find ; and that is a pity, for in nothing so much as in the teaching 
of literature, and especially of poetry, to young children, is it true 
to say that bad teaching is worse than no teaching at all. 


AUBREY DE SELINCOURT, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LIFE FROM THE INSIDE 


SAMUEL BUTLER, whose writings have recently received the 
attention which was denied them in his lifetime, was rather a 
peculiar Victorian figure and in some ways rather a peculiar man. 
He lived at the time when the dull Darwinian theory of ‘ natural 
selection ’ as an explanation of the alleged evolution of man from 
the lower animals was making great headway in men’s minds, 
and one peculiar thing about him was that, although he had 
abandoned preparation for holy orders because he had decided 
that the scientific theory was more credible than the Biblical 
story of creation (which it would appear he took literally), he 
subsequently came to oppose Darwinism, and in a series of 
cogent books gave to an almost unheeding world very damaging 
arguments against that theory. 

Another peculiar thing about him was that he was much 
more interested in the things about which he wrote than he was 
in his own success as a writer. Never, one might almost say, 
was a man less professional in his attitude towards his own 
literary work than he. . He lived on a private income and made 
little or no money by his books. He was excessively jealous of 
his privacy, and with even more truth than Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
said of Thackeray, that at bottom he desired to be regarded as a 
private gentleman and to be left alone, I think the same might 
be said of Samuel Butler. But just as there was, I fancy, in 
Thackeray’s attitude towards his own work rather too much of 
the gentleman who writes because he wants to make money, there 
was in Butler’s attitude too much of the gentleman who had 
much rather not make money. He said in a slightly contemptuous 
way that he believed he could have succeeded in the way in which 
Dickens was then succeeding if he had liked. The truth is 
probably that he was a very shy man, and with all the disin- 
genuousness of the type he tried to persuade himself that it was 
better to be alone than in good company. Nevertheless he was 
an ingenious and attractive writer and a kindly and sympathetic 
man. There is a certain intimate quality in his writings which 
can only be described as homely. 

His books scarcely achieved even a mild popularity (with the 
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possible exception of Erewhon) until he was discovered by Mr. G. B. 
Shaw, who, it may be said, was mainly instrumental in procuring 
a considerable amount of publicity for them after his death. In 
a way two more incongruous figures it would be difficult to 
imagine—the reserved and dignified Butler hiding in the Temple, 
model of the quiet English gentleman, and the publicity-seeking 
Shaw, model almost of the insuppressible Irishman. At any rate, 
Shaw ‘took him up’ and began to bellow about his books. 
‘Really,’ he declared as he contemplated the neglect of Butler, 
‘the English do not deserve to have great men.’ It may be said 
in passing that such a method of drawing attention to Butler, 
while eminently calculated to work on the great vanity of the 
Irish people, seems to have been wholly unsuited to the case of 
the English people, who, I think, are not particularly anxious to 
deserve to have great men ; so that it might possibly have been 
better, from the point of view of Butler’s literary success, if Mr. 
Shaw had never sponsored him at all. 

Mr. Shaw claims Butler as intellectual parent, and undoubtedly 
many people would never have heard of Butler, much less read 
his books, if they had not read Mr. Shaw’s prefaces. Many people 
also, I suppose, who have read about Butler in Mr. Shaw’s prefaces, 
but have not got any further in regard to him, may be under the 
impression that Butler was a Socialist, but it is another peculiar 
thing about Butler that he was very distinctly not a Socialist. 
Butler would have been one of the last men to wish to abolish 
ownership or private property, simply because a love of privacy 
and a sense of being a law unto himself was quite inseparable 
from the man. When-Mr. Shaw was attacking gentlemen on the 
ground that they did nothing, Butler was defending them on the 
same ground. That Butler had that sense of privacy and of 
being a law unto himself is one of the things which most forcibly 
strike the reader who goes from Shaw to Butler. Many people 
must have been disappointed to find Butler’s writings so ordinary, 
so prosaic, and even so dull as they are after Mr. Shaw’s. Person- 
ally I was disappointed with The Way of All Flesh, especially the 
first portions of it in which there are numerous almost Chester- 
tonian arguments in favour of people doing things for themselves, 
even if they do them badly, and because nobody in the book is 
really particularly clever or full of new and epoch-making dis- 
coveries as the Shavian heroes and heroines (if one may so 
describe the central figures in Mr. Shaw’s plays) are inclined to be. 

There is, however, in Butler’s writings much whimsical musing 
about life, and he advanced one or two peculiar theories, as, for 
example, that it would be much more logical to punish people for 
bodily ailments and treat them on a therapeutic basis for moral 
lapses than to adhere to the usual practice. One of his pet ideas 
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was to conceive of a man’s property as an accretion to his person, 
He liked to conceive of men as joined together by invisible nerves 
and tissues and to man-made institutions of one sort or another. 
He was fond of talking in a quietly humorous way of a man 
suffering from a pain in his bank attributable to a lack of funds, 
and of comparing a man’s purse to his stomach (a trace of his 
biological speculations, for he was so obsessed with these that 
they were never far from his thoughts and were liable to creep 
into everything he wrote), for, he contended, was it not essential 
-for a man’s existence that both should be filled at regular 
intervals ? 

Butler’s conception of property as an extension of the person 
of the owner of it is very suggestive. A man usually impresses 
himself on everything which he owns. In nothing is this better 
shown than in the most intimate of all property—clothes. It 
is a familiar fact that a coat, for example, acquires some of the 
atmosphere and figure of the owner of it, so that when one sees 
it on a peg something about it reminds one of him, as if a little 
of him lingered about it even when he was faraway. Ina similar 
way I think that anything which a man owns (and uses) comes 
to look like him, to remind people of him. It is as if he sprawled 
all over it in order to impress himself on it ; indeed, there is a 
popular phrase about something characteristic of a man that it 
is that man all over. 

Even by the mere act of choosing flowers for his garden or 
pictures for his walls a man expresses himself. If he had no 
garden, but merely a share—an intangible share, that is to say, 
not an allotment—in a public park or no house, but merely a 
share in a communal institution, his interest in the flowers in the 
park or in the superb pictures with which the institution might 
conceivably be decorated would be next to nothing except in so 
far as they represented expressions of the tastes of the public 
gardener or of the public decorator, for it may well be doubted 
whether there is any such thing as a public taste. It seems 
absurd to argue that because people enjoy certain things in private, 
where they are not obliged to share them with anyone else if they 
do not choose to do so, they would enjoy them equally well if 
they were forced to share them with anybody and everybody— 
in other words, that nobody would particularly object if apples 
were eaten on the principle that no two bites were necessarily 
taken from the same apple by the same person. 

Does it not seem fallacious to contend that if thousands of 
private gardens, hampered and retarded as they are by the 
limitations of single owners, were only to be lumped into a few 
public gardens and placed in charge of expert gardeners the public 
gardens would be in any effective sense expressions of the tastes 
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and fancies of the dispossessed thousands? Plainly they would 
be largely expressions of the tastes of the experts only, and plainly 
the interest of the public in them would be objective only, because 

- they would not be personally associated with them in any way. It 
seems that nothing which is made or done by men can possibly 
be truly impersonal, and that any attempt to make it impersonal 
only results in making it more personal than ever. No organised 
scheme can be accomplished without thinking, and when the 
thinking is not done by the many it must be done by the few. 
There is on everything which has ever been done by men that 
inescapable stamp of one man. Man is an abstraction and a 
chimera : civilisations have not been made by man, but by men. 
We do not talk of the things which were accomplished by 
Napoleon’s armies so much as of what Napoleon did in Europe. 
We speak absurdly, as if they had been fighting a private duel, of 
a general winning a battle against another general; and we are 
quite right, for they were fighting a duel, and their weapons were 
their respective armies. 

Just as a-general’s army is an extension of his personality, 
every organisation of men, nominally impersonal, is infused with 
the irrational and illogical tastes of some one man. It looks, 
however vaguely, like somebody all over. It has the mystic 
shape and outline of aman. No society or league has ever existed 
which functioned spontaneously; it is dependent to a greater 
or less extent on the energy and personality of some one man. 
Communal gardens would not be so much public gardens as the 
private gardens of their respective head gardeners which had been 
thrown open to the public, and those estimable men would always 
suffer from a vague feeling that the public had no right to be there. 

For every man there are two worlds—the world outside him 
and that in his own mind. We say that a man indulges in reflec- 
tion ; but the metaphor is not a sound one, for the human mind 
is anything but a mere stupid mirror which can do nothing but 
reflect the world as it is ; it is a mirror which is so clever that it is 
capable of reflecting almost anything. One man’s mind can be 
so startlingly different from another’s as to make common action 
in some things impossible ; as well ask clashing colours to go well 
together. In such circumstances union is weakness. That is one 
reason why it is natural for a man to have a home of his own and 
property with which to do what he likes for no reason than because 
he likes it. A home gives him an opportunity of satisfying his 
personal tastes, in support of which he can give no rational reason 
whatever. If there was any such thing as an ideal home which 
would suit everybody equally well, the matter would ‘be enor- 
mously simplified; but there is no such thing, and anything 
which purports to be such is a snare and a delusion. Ina sense a 
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home is the only thing which gives a man complete freedom, for 
it is a place in which nobody else has any rights except those which 
the owner may choose to concede. Nowhere else is he so free from 
obligations to others. It is really and truly his kingdom, because 
only there on earth does he know what it feels like to be above all 
laws, and only there is he one with the highest of human mortals, 
a king. There is a very real sense, therefore, in which the great 
world outside is a gigantic cage, because there is no escape from 
it except into the home. 

This is different from a certain fashionable conception of the 
times of home life as cramping and confining and from Ibsen’s 
idea of the home as a doll’s house. Mr. Shaw, like a good Ibsenite 
and one who has distilled the quintessence of Ibsenism, has 
poured ridicule on the popular idea that ‘an Englishman’s house 
is his castle,’ rather as if a sensible Englishman ought to put no 
restrictions on entrance to his home, and even, perhaps, not be 
angry if on stepping in one evening he found a neighbour engaged 
in peeling from the wall a particular paper which was odious to 
him or smashing up some ornaments which disgusted him. But 
there is undoubtedly a sense in which, as Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
has pointed out, home life widens the interests, the sense that 
there is so much to be done at home. When a housewife unburdens 
herself feelingly on this inescapable problem of home life she 
refers more to the variety of the things which must be done than 
their size. When she says there is always something to be done 
she does not mean that the something is always the same thing ; 
she is rather inclined to complain that it is always something 
different. ‘A woman’s work is never done’ does not mean that 
she is forever turning some handle or another, but that she is 
obliged to turn her hand to an extraordinary variety of things. 
That variety of things tends to widen her interests. She may not 
be particularly good at figures, but if the financial part of the 
problem, say, were to be given to somebody else because that 
somebody was better at figures than she, whatever small interest 
she had in them would disappear. 

People are fond of talking in a large sort of way of the pro- 
blems of public life, as if the size of a problem was determined 
by the size of the things with which it is concerned. According 
to this principle the problem of feeding horses is much larger than 
the problem of feeding chickens, and the problem of making a 
watch is much smaller than that of making a mud wall. A home 
is a little world, and social arrangements in the great world are 
merely enlarged reproductions of private ones. There is, I verily 
believe, not one phase of public life, from political manceuvring 
to international diplomacy, which is not reproduced in little in 
private life. Surely people who are in touch with ways and means 
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of doing many different things are better developed and more 
knowing than people who are not ? And are they not more likely 
to understand and appreciate public problems when they know 
that the public problems are only the private ones writ large, and 
thus no larger or smaller in any real sense than those to which 
they are accustomed ? 

When we talk of human life in the manner of the academic 
philosopher we seem to be dealing with something remote and 
dull, but when we talk of men’s lives in the manner of the drama- 
tist we feel that we are considering something vast and vivid. The 
dramatist gets on the most intimate terms possible with humanity. 
He does not invite you to climb with him to the top of a mountain, 
but rather asks you to go and live in somebody’s house for a while. 
It is only people who see them from a distance who think that the 
problems of home life are small, and it is only people who see them 
at close quarters who know that they are the largest problems of 
all, just as the more intimate the terms on which you live with 
people the larger and more interesting they become—every one 
like a character in a novel. 

In truth I imagine that it is not in the large world that the 
human mind expands, but in the small home, and that the home 
is the counterpart, the material projection, of the mind ; for as 
none may follow you when you retire within yourself, so privacy 
is a sine qua non of home life also. The legendary Englishman 
whom Mr. Shaw ridiculed does not wish his home to be considered 
inviolable because he is a misanthrope and desires to be always 
alone. As well say that any man is a prig and a boor because he 
does not take anybody and everybody into his confidence and 
make a common of his mind. The Englishman may conceivably 
have an idea that he has a natural right to privacy and that 
the person most competent to decide who is to enter his home, 
and who is not, is himself. He may have an idea that the exercise 
of that right has a beneficent influence on himself and gives him 
a sense of manly independence. He may have an ineradicable 
idea that promiscuity is peculiar to the lower animals, and that 
the only real way of calling his soul his own is by having a home 
of his own. 

The general idea of mere publicity, which is what is really at 
the back of the modern attack on the home, seems to involve the 
throwing open of all personal and private places because they 
may, and sometimes do, hide a great many undesirable things ; 
the contention seems to be that nothing should have an inside in 
case that inside might be bad. But you cannot have an outside 
to a thing if there is no inside to it; even if you turn a thing 
inside out there is still an inside to it. The inside of a thing is not 
necessarily more agreeable or more pleasant than the outside ; 
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but it is undoubtedly larger, infinitely larger, for there is no com- 
parison whatever between superficial area and volume. You 
cannot by any imaginable process convert superficial area into 
volume, because area is merely the appearance of a thing, not 
the thing itself. What you see when you look at a pie is the 
delicate brown colouring of the crust, but that is not the pie 
itself. The pie itself, its inward essence, you cannot see, and you 
will get no real satisfaction from it until you get under the crust 
of it. So you may look at life from the outside until you are, ina 
manner of speaking, black in the face, but you cannot really know 
what it is like until you get inside it. 

The only complete privacy-which a man without a home of 
his own enjoys is the privacy of his mind, but he cannot take full 
advantage of that until he has a home. It is therefore a man’s 
mind which a home houses more than his body. He might shelter 
from the weather in any cave or shed, or, like the lower animals, 
become hardened to exposure. It is because men have minds 
that they have homes, not merely because they have bodies. I 
imagine that if ever man did evolve from the same stocks from 
which apes evolved the point when he became a man was 
when he began to build a house. Under God’s heaven he was a 
worm, but under his own roof he was a god. A house is an inside, 
and in a literal sense it is inside life, because all life and eternity 
are outside it. A home is a little world, but it is not an intolerably 
large one like the universe ; rather, it is a tolerably small one. It 
is far more interesting and satisfying and safe, and makes life 
more extensive to see it from the inside than from the outside. 

That is why sociologists and professors of various sorts some- 
times never learn secrets of life which are known to all ordinary 
men, and why sometimes the learning of the common man trans- 
cends the learning of the student. The student sees life from the 
outside, and may or may not deduce the truth about it from his 
detached standpoint, but the common man has inside knowledge 
of it. To use a phrase of Mr. Chesterton’s, he has been taken in by 
it. Samuel Butler was above all a homely philosopher. He 
started from homely truths and came back always to them. He 
did not go outside life in order to think, and never had academic 
and abstracted people a more doughty opponent than he. 


HuBeErt E. O’TOOLE. 
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FOOD AND FADS 


OF all topics of conversation which are continually in our thoughts, 
there is none which provokes so many wild utterances as Food. 
Other subjects stir people under stress of emotion to much un- 
guarded talk; but only for a season: whereas year after year 
food is the universal theme of discussion all over the world. By 
‘unguarded ’ we mean interlarded with positive assertions which 
not only the speaker knows to be very doubtful, but all the hearers 
as well. These assertions concern the physiological effect of food 
on ourselves and other people at large. 

One cannot live long in England without hearing it said that 
we all eat too much. But how startling the paradox! If a 
stranger, or even a friend, hints to his fellow-citizen that he—the 
latter—over-eats, the relation between the two is at once strained. 
If the charge is pressed home there supervenes what is commonly 
termed a row. 

The explanation is that when uttered in the form of an accusa- 
tion it galls; as all accusations do which are felt to be true. 
When the affirmation is made in the form of a confession the 
motive is plain. The speaker, being a little ashamed of himself, 
wishes to hear others admit the same fault, as it is a kind of 
consolation to know that we are not alone in our misdoings. If 
we were habitually, instead of very rarely, quite honest, A. when 
accused would say to B., ‘To be sure I do ; and it would please me 
to learn that you do the same.’ But a dialogue on these lines 
must be very rare. 

In view, then, of this agreement among the best witnesses— 
individuals accusing themselves—it was interesting to read a 
mild controversy in The Times which opened with the emphatic 
generalisation that all Englishmen are under-fed. A very sensible 
letter appeared the next day qualifying this and pointing out that 
a very large number of people eat too much in bulk but yet not 
enough in nutrition. No sooner does the ‘man in the street’ 
catch the sound of this word than he anxiously inquires what food 
is more nourishing than what he already eats—secretly determined 
to adopt it if it suits his taste, but if it does not, to avoid it as long 
ashe lives. For it is quite possible, in this obscure department of 
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human life, to incur at the same moment the evils of excess and 
defect—a triumph of ingenuity which at first blush would seem 
to a mathematician to be a sheer impossibility. Herein the world 
at large and the mathematicians are at one. 

But it is time to ask what the expression ‘ too much’ means, 
Too much for what ? The answer which would be given in public 
would be ‘ too much for the general health of the individual’ ; but 
the individual himself means ‘ too much to ensure the maximum 
of enjoyment,’ his one test being physical sensation. Let us 
consider first what we know as to the effect of food on health. 

Two minutes’ reflection might convince any demi-semi- 
educated person that the subject is far too obscure to give 
scientific warrant for any positive statements whatever. We are 
dealing with a daily recurring miracle—namely, that the ingestion 
of a certain amount of stuff (mostly quite dead matter) into our 
bodies through the mouth gives the sensation of increased strength 
and energy. But all the time the general health may be deterio- 
rating, and if, as often happens, the mischief is met by an increased 
diet it grows worse. For there is much that is fallacious in all 
sensations—mental, spiritual, and physical. Obviously this is 
true of eating. There is an immediate effect of food in that it 
stimulates the nervous system for a short time. But stimulus is 
followed by a reaction—not always perceptible—of fatigue. The 
ultimate effect, however, is not produced for several days—that 
is, till the substances consumed are changed into blood and 
assimilated, building up waste tissues and helping to maintain, 
not increase, the general strength. 

Now John Doe knows nothing whatever of this marvellous 
change, but confuses the immediate effect on the nervous system 
with the later repair of waste tissue. He mistakes the transitory 
effect for the ultimate benefit, and then goes on his way letting 
that delusion corroborate another still more deeply pernicious 
which it is perfectly hopeless to eradicate. It is the funda- 
mental conviction that because an ox which feeds on grass is very 
strong, therefore a man by stuffing himself with the twice-dead 
flesh of the animal will add some of its strength to his own. An 
impartial observer might suppose that if food is so important for 
muscle, the aspirant would imitate the ox in his feeding, and, 
instead of turning the noble beast into a gory mass of animal 
tissue, would ask if fruits, herbs, and greens were after all not the 
best and most natural food. Instead of which, what happens ? 
He calls the vegetarians faddists and goes his way with a smile 
on his face, as from a problem solved! A faddist is a man who, 
on a point of not first-class importance, thinks and acts differently 
from the majority. The majority dub him with a name implying 
that he is wrong; while all the time acknowledging that they 
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know nothing about the matter whatever, but secretly believing 
he is right. 

But is that so? Have the flesh-eaters nothing on their side 
except the delusion mentioned above which they one and all take 
to be solid fact ? Yes, there is one physiological but interesting 
law by which we separate normal from abnormal cases of health. 
By abnormal we mean those who, owing to some morbid or 
exceptional condition, require a stimulant. Andrew Clark, for 
instance, in 1890 used to prescribe a flesh diet in cases of indiges- 
tion. Again, after a severe operation the patient requires a 
copious and stimulating régime to give Nature the chance of 
rising superior to the prostration caused by the shock. Walther, 
again, at Nordrach combined the open-air treatment for con- 
sumption with an enormous amount of food, against which we 
were told something like a mutiny arose, as even the English 
patients were weighed down with the burden of surfeit. When 
John Doe comes across evidence of revalescence on these lines he 
clings faster than ever to the carnivorous tradition and adds a 
pork chop to his luncheon. Tender-hearted ladies who if they 
once looked into a slaughter-house for ten minutes would never 
touch meat again join the motley horde of mockers, each thank- 
fully persuading herself that, whatever else may be in store, there 
is no occasion yet for her to change her cook. 

There are thus in the conventional attitude towards food 
symptoms which make it difficult to credit our fellow-countrymen 
as a whole with rationality of judgment. In respect of excess 
they freely admit they are to blame, but show a stubborn deter- 
mination not to change their habits. Whether flesh-eating and 
all its hideous accompaniments are either necessary or right they 
refuse to consider, but take refuge in jeering. 

But it may be said you cannot lay down any law. People 
differ widely from each other. We are not all able to live on an 
exalted plane. 

The mass of men have been, and will continue to be, pleasure- 
seekers ; but ‘ to go against fashion, to flout the traditions which 
have made England great, incurring a good deal of inconvenience 
and some expense, is not pleasurable, but painful; and as 
there is much uncertainty in the matter I shall not think of 


1 As operations are said to be increasing, it should be known that the one 
occasion when plenty of stimulating food is really necessary is a few days after an 
operation when appetite prompts to it and revalescence is beginning. Now meat 
isa strong stimulant because of the poison it contains. But the effectiveness of 
astimulant depends on its novelty. A vegetarian who has abstained from meat 
for (say) thirty years stands a good chance when the day of trial comes. Now 
the uric acid, mischievous to the normal body, plays its part and helps forward 
arapidcure. The same is true of alcohol, tea, coffee, narcotics, opiates, sedatives, 
etc, 
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changing my habits, but must request you to change the 
subject.’ 

Unfortunately this way of dealing with the question is at 
variance with the principle avowed. Few people would admit 
that they are gluttons; but in fact gluttony begins when the 
motive of eating is not health, or energy or service, but pleasure, 
It is not the amount of food nor its properties that ought to be 
the primary question, but the purpose we have in view in eating 
at all. If that is ignored we soon find ourselves flouting the very 
principles we openly profess. 

Thus, take the pleasure-seeker. He knows that the pleasure 
of eating depends on the vigour of appetite. But if he exceeds in 
amount, appetite fails and pleasure goes. There are many other 
drawbacks, but he is only concerned with the one—the loss of 
pleasure. Yet it will be years before he will listen to any warn- 
ings. His ideal is lhw—very low. But while he professes it he 
ignores it. Again, suppose the ideal is not the pleasure of eating 
but the less animal delight in feeling well and being energetic. 
The first condition of following this quest with any sincerity or 
success is a certain amount of self-mastery which is never easily 
attained. The late Frederic Harrison was a byword for vigorous 
healthiness all through his long life. It is reported of him that 
he only knew one practical rule—namely, to rise a little hungry 
still from every meal. Result. Tennyson once met F. H. out 
walking and looking the picture of ruddy-faced health and joie 
de vivre. After a few minutes’ talk the poet walked on, grimly 
remarking, ‘ I daresay I could get along without a God if I hada 
digestion like that.’ Among the devotees of health there are not 
many who dream of denying their palate-appetites for a moment— 
still less day by day. 

Again, how few people understand that any excess of food 
above the minimum necessary cannot add to the body’s strength, 
but inevitably diminishes the energy ! 

Meantime there are others—some of our very best—who 
instinctively or on principle shrink from ever troubling about their 
health. They are perhaps engaged on strenuous work and 
detest, not without reason, anything like introspection. So 
profoundly unscientific are they that they have never realised 
that there is any connexion between mastication and health. 
Yet it may be broadly said that no food that is not full of poison 
is unwholesome if it is chewed on a super-Gladstone scale, say, on 
that of Horace Fletcher of the United States. Again, the ideal 
amount of food for each individual depends on the chewing: a 
small amount if unchewed will do mischief; but an excessive 
amount is checked by eating slowly and by the increased nourish- 
ment extracted. The worst policy possible is to eat largely and 
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chew little. Everybody admits this in theory, so masticators are 
not called faddists. Perhaps if they were fewer than they are 
they would be. 

Rumours from the United States are startling. We hear of 
luncheons in New York advertised to last four minutes! President 
Roosevelt, who ate largely and talked excitedly throughout, 
averaged only six bites for each large mouthful of meat. Andrew 
Clark used to insist that no constitution could stand it. Asa 
reaction, a sect of ‘ Fletcherites’ was formed who—so report 
says—met once a year to join in a meal which consisted of one 
farinaceous dish, every mouthful being chewed seventy times. 
The ceremony concluded with an anthem in praise of chewing ! 

But, to return to the two subjects which we have treated so 
far together, it is time to state certain conclusions which may be 
drawn from a sober interpretation of the facts tohand. First it is 
plain that, whatever view is taken of the question, much ordinary 
talk on the topic is extraordinarily foolish and random. The 
strongest convictions people hold are based on nothing better 
than the verdict of the senses ; hence where cash allows there is 
almost for certain a considerable excess, for as long as health 
holds out eating will be pleasurable. But even that statement, 
which sounds moderate enough, should be qualified by another 
truism—namely, that as age advances less food is required. 
A great propagandist of that principle was a grand old man, 
the late Archbishop Temple. Further uncertainty belongs to the 
generalisations often bandied about in conversation, owing to 
the nearly established fact that one person can thrive on much 
less than another. Again, John Doe, we will suppose, works 
hard and successfully till sixty, then breaks down. If there has 
been anything out of the common in his régime the breakdown is 
ascribed to that far more generally than was the good health 
before. Whatever is said ignores the immense but obscure 
influence of heredity. 

In short, in regard to the ‘ right ’ amount of food there is very 
little which should be thought of as certain. What little there is 
points to a strong probability that most people in a position to 
do so eat more than they need, and begin to diminish their rations 
far too late. The very frequent testimony of individuals, even 
when it tells against themselves, is as strong evidence as any. 
One of them, a master of forcible English, expressed it thus: 
‘My difficulty about food is that at every meal I satisfy my 
appetite at the first course, and then go on as if nothing had 
happened.’ On the same side of the question is the answer given 
by some ten wounded ‘ Tommies’ in a private hospital. They 
were asked if they had ever known anyone, who could afford the 
expense, who did not eat more than he needed. They all replied 
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in the negative. There is further the plain @ priori consideration 
that the art of cooking, elaborated through centuries of effort 
and dedication of a natural gift, sets itself exclusively to one 
grand object, which is to tempt the consumer to go on consuming 
after desire has been stayed. Thus sweets—to the middle-aged 
often deleterious—come after the solids and are crowned with kick- 
shaws deftly alternated one with another to stir afresh the 
flagging desire for more pleasure. The question worth considering 
is whether we have not all conspired together to order our lives 
on an acknowledged sham. If we were sincere in our regrets for 
slight but steady excess, continued through years after all excuse 
for it has vanished, we should deal with our dinners as men to 
whom appetite is subordinated to something higher. As a humble 
suggestion to this end we might turn our meals round. Beginning 
with the kickshaws, we should then revel in ices and aspics; 
then go on to the salmon and end with the venison or rump steak, 
Whatever else happened, the total reached, before we set off 
meditatively to our night’s rest, would be certainly below what it 
now is. But what it now is is markedly less than it was 100 years 
ago ; and even the intake of the professional classes then was not 
to be compared with the steady, deliberate excess revealed in the 
eighteenth century country-parson’s diary. 

For superfluity of victuals has been manifestly less in evidence 
than before the war. A City dinner, though still an impressive 
fact, is not what it was. Compared with the elephantine propor- 
tions of 1880 the modern banquet, though sumptuous and more 
than sufficient for its avowed purpose, is a poor, shrivelled affair— 
the sorry husk of a once adipose magnificence. Yet it is really 
rather rash to build consolation on the Homeric maxim that we 
are better than our fathers were. The aldermen of 1880 might 
have vaunted their asceticism, if they had learnt from Motley 
how Charles V. devoured a whole capon set with spices at 5 a.m. 
in bed, and at noon sat down to a dinner of twenty courses! 
The habits of people in old times are often made the excuse for 
present-day folly. They add, no doubt, to the difficulties we all 
. encounter when we try to act wisely, but they give no warrant for 
our thinking all askew. 

So much in regard to the quantity of food which it is desirable 
for each individual to determine as adequate and not excessive 
for himself. It would be a gain for the national life if we refrained, 
anyhow, from talking what we know to be nonsense. 

About the quality—the question of vegetarianism—the same 
imperative and urgent need exists for more honesty in thought 
and word. Life is marred by gross contradiction between our 
opinions and our action, especially when it is yielded to un- 
consciously. How is it that women can cherish all sorts of loving 
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sentiments towards animals without ever giving a thought to our 
slaughter-houses or to connexion between our disgust at cruelty 
which is visible and the brutal callousness we practise towards 
that which we manage to hide? There are many people—in fact, 
a large swarm of them all round us—who lavish money, time, 
energy, and much silly babblement for the suppression of vivi- 
section, and meanwhile stubbornly refuse to uraderstand that 
vegetarianism is advocated and practised in the hope of diminish- 
ing by a little the hideous horrors of the daily butchery of our 
fellow-creatures and of their transport over the sea. They really 
believe—if people who act like automata can be said to have a 
belief—that by sneering at food reformers as faddists they have 
settled the question ; whereas by using words they do not under- 
stand they shirk the plain duty of considering it. Moreover, by 
the use of ridicule they indicate a lurking instinct within them 
that the practice ridiculed has something in it. If they were 
convinced—truly convinced—that vegetarians are fools, and that 
in their crusade there is really nothing but what Plato called 
‘smoke and nonsense,’ they would not go so far as to laugh at 
them. It is, in short, irrational, to the point of blameworthiness, 
genuinely to profess certain principles and then to jeer at people 
who are trying to put them in practice. 

What has been said is of course not the only defence of 
vegetarianism. Bernard Shaw bluntly but quite truly said it 
makes for the higher life: meaning, presumably, that it is an 
antidote to grossness of mind. There are many thousands of 
young men in this country of ours who shrink from speaking of 
such a matter, but are in reality longing for this antidote. They 
dimly feel that all bondage to sensual appetites is unnatural and 
is fraught with calamity. To abstain from flesh as much as 
possible is to give powerful aid to the subjugation of the lower 
desires ; and to that combat some 60 per cent. of men are called 
whether they like it or not. There are scores and scores of 
fathers, thorough John Bulls, who hope and strive and some- 
times pray that their jolly youngsters may be saved from the 
dark abyss. Deep down in themselves they are aware that the 
less stimulating the diet the better ; but some strange perversity 
of ignorance debars them from even considering this simple and 
comely safeguard—so tremendous is the spell of the herd instinct 
on us all, especially when its promptings encourage what Ridding 
called our laziness, craziness, and haziness. It would be far 
better if some of us would openly and quite honestly acknowledge 
that the perception and practice of truth are to us not desirable, 
because they involve a little inconvenience ; a little straightness 
and clearness of thought—a little steadfastness of purpose. 
There remains one objection to our plea concerning kindness 
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to animals. What about kindness to plants? Science is hinting 
more and more plainly at the sensitiveness of plants. If in 
sparing animals we set ourselves to butcher celeries, salads and 
carrots, are we any the better ? 

Sensible people not seldom betake themselves to this some- 
what fantastic pleading. Few of them could resist the delightful 
raillery of Punch some twenty or more years ago in an article 
entitled ‘ In Defence of Vegetables against Vegetarians: Meeting 
in St. James’ Hall.’ 

Let us notice how a sense of humour brings contending 
factions into harmony. It is because English people believe in 
the causes they adopt that they enjoy hearing them genially 
ridiculed by their opponents. At the same time an attack on 
certain opinions may easily be weakened by extravagance— 
which only has to be plainly stated to be detected. So here. We 
did not really need that science should convince us that sensitive- 
ness to pain varies enormously in different kinds of living things. 
Any dentist could testify to the fact among human beings. Why 
not, then, among the lower orders of living things? It is foolish 
to argue as if dogs did not feel pain more than molluscs, and 
molluscs more than cabbages. The moral question, into which 
we cannot enter here, is not concerned primarily with the infliction 
of pain, but with the destruction of life, which, in so far as it is 
unnecessary, is mere wantonness and brutality.? 

Other arguments sometimes advanced are not arguments, but 
pretexts. They would never have been heard of were there not 
in very many minds profound prejudgments of the whole question 
of food resting on anything but reason and defiant of common 
sense and common prudence. 

The truth is that discussion on the whole subject becomes 
acrimonious and barren unless it is confined to large matters of 
principle and not to the paltry and uncertain requirements of 
each individual’s bodily health, as to which an incredibly stubborn 
prejudice prevails. If we foolishly concentrate on our own 
health we fall into divers maladies, not only bodily, but mental 
too. In the higher reaches of the subject, however, especially on 
the influence of mind upon matter, there is reason to hope we are 
on the verge of important discoveries. 

E. LYTTELTON. 


* In a paper by the late well-known naturalist and charming writer E. Kay 
Robinson in his magazine Country Side about eight years ago reasons were given 
for believing in a low degree of sensitiveness in animals and fish. The magazine is 
now edited by two very competent successors, and is warmly to be recommended. 
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A HAPPY VALLEY OF WARS 


In Abyssinia there are a people, the Arrusi Galla, living in the 
‘Rift’ Valley, around the shores of Lake Zwai and in greater 
numbers to the south and east of that lake, who are exceptionally 
happy. They live almost entirely on milk, and possess great 
herds of beautiful cattle. Only rarely do they attempt any 
cultivation, and what little grain they grow or obtain by barter 
is used for the brewing of beer. As they are moderate drinkers, 
their wants are easily supplied. Their houses are simple, but well 
suited to the climate, which is dry with hot days and cool nights. 
Their clothing is also simple and appropriate. The men dress in 
a single cotton ‘ shamma_’ or shawl soaked in butter, which covers 
the head and falls almost to the ground. This is frequently girdled 
at the waist by a belt of plaited hide, and a leopard skin, thrown 
over the shoulders like a cloak, is sometimes worn. A long hafted 
spear is always carried, and serves as a staff, a cattle goad, a pocket- 
knife and a weapon. Sometimes a large knife is also worn, and 
when mounted they often carry a round leather shield: as orna- 
ment a ring or a few beads suffice. The dress of the women is 
even simpler, consisting of a single leather garment which may 
cover the upper part of the body, but usually forms a skirt only. 
This is held in place by a leather belt, which with necklaces and 
bracelets completes the dress. A few pots and leather rugs are 
all the furniture needed or desired. The barter of unwanted hides 
and surplus butter is enough to supply them with everything they 
want. Money is a curiosity rather than a necessity. This state 
of affairs causes difficulty to the traveller, who finds that he can 
buy nothing. The people have all that they need, and value their 
food more highly than anything with which he can provide them. 
In this country of cattle it is impossible for a traveller to obtain 
a pint of milk. 

Both the men and women are well developed, with dark brown 
skins and a Semitic type of face. The men are often most hand- 
some, with fine black beards. Neither tilling the soil nor gathering 
together unnecessary possessions, they have little work to occupy 
their time. They walk or ride and sit for hours in silent thought, 
apparently wrapped in contemplation of natural beauty, which, 
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I incline to believe, they appreciate more than is generally 
supposed. During the short time I spent in this happy valley I 
saw no man, woman or child sick or deformed ; all were of good 
stature, straight-backed, clear-eyed, of fearless bearing, never 
furtive or cringing, and, though imbued with the timidity of all 
dwellers in the wilderness, a brave, a dignified, and a courteous 


people. 
Their troubles are few. The taxes they pay are light, else 


would there be small hope of collecting them ; and apart from this 
the Government does not worry them with tiresome laws and 
restrictions. The flies are also a trouble, for the smell of rancid 
butter on clothing and on hair attracts these noisome creatures 
in myriads, but, accustomed to them from infancy, the Arrusi do 
not appear to suffer much annoyance. Save during a year of 
exceptional drought, or of some cattle plague, food is abundant. 
All that their hearts desire they have. ample leisure to enjoy. 
There is no poverty, no starvation or hunger, no lack of any 
necessity, no discontent nor misery in all that place. 

This delightful state cannot be attributed to climatic condi- 
tions, nor to the geographical position. Many other parts of the 
world are as fortunately situated, or more so. Large parts of 
South Africa and India are almost identical in physical conditions 
and yet contain no happy valleys. Though in the land of the 
Arrusi there is nothing but health and happiness, in a similar area 
in India little but misery, starvation and disease can be found, 
and conditions are rapidly becoming as bad in parts of South 
Africa. The manly bearing gives place to a mixture of insolence 
and cringing; avarice, cunning and cowardice are the charac- 
teristics of a people miserable in physique and debased in spirit. 

Race may account for something, but racial characters are not 
immutable ; they are the product of conditions and customs 
rather than their cause. The Arrusi come of a worthy stock, yet, 
I think, of no better than our own; but we, as a race, have 
neither their blessings nor their virtues. Sickness, poverty, crime 
and misery are self-evident amongst us: not 1 per cent. of all our 
race are possessed of health and courage, and the material 
blessings their hearts desire—a condition almost universal amongst 
these African savages. 

The secret of all the blessedness which the Arrusi possess and 
almost every other race has lost is neither of race nor of country 
—it is war |! 

To us war is ugly, menacing and useless, productive of 
nothing but misery. Our wars are a mechanical and unmeaning 
slaughter in which the strong and the brave suffer most. The 
bomb, the shell and the machine-gun are no respecters of person, 
and what little selection they make is devoted to the extermina- 
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tion of the tall and the bold and the preservation of the small and 
the craven. Such a sport is fit only for politicians. It isa wanton 
destruction of the beautiful, a disgusting slaughter of the best. 
Even were this not so, war would still be horrible to us, for it 
would bring with it poverty, long-continued sorrow, and the 
maimed, the crippled, and the blind. 

We have grown so fearful of death that even chivalrous war- 
fare seems a curse. The civilised man clings to life with a tenacity 
unknown to the savage. No creature in all the world loves his 
life with such an emotional abandon as the sickly, half-starved, 
and wholly unhappy product of the slum. Loving life so well for 
ourselves, we love it also for our parents, our children and our 
friends. Death, to the civilised Christian, to whom it spells 
release from labour and the eternal joys of Paradise, is the most 
terrible of all calamities. The happiness of the individual is a 
matter of little importance, but his life must be preserved at all 
costs. This inordinate love of life is the most terrible of all the 
afflictions which have been forced upon us by the abnormal 
conditions and false moral values of civilisation. The savage has 
no such fear of death, and, not fearing it for himself, he does not 
fear it for others. Sooner or later death must come: why, then, 
make a fuss about it? There is no hardship and no suffering in 
being dead. So to us war is an unmitigated horror, but to the 
savage the most exhilarating and delightful of sports. 

The remarkable social code of the Arrusi makes war to them 
a necessity as well as a sport. Arrusi women may all anoint their 
heads with butter. The men may only do so when they have 
proved their manhood by killing an elephant, a lion or a man: 
a leopard, I am told, may sometimes do as a substitute. The 
elephant has been extinct for some time in the district, and the 
lion is so rare that not more than one or two have been seen for 
years. Even the leopard is scarce. The only available test of 
manhood that remains is man. Man-hunting, however, seems to 
be subject to certain restrictions : men of their own tribe are pro- 
tected from indiscriminate slaughter. Travellers are, of course, 
legitimate game, but are not plentiful. The killing of Europeans 
has lately been discouraged owing to the drastic punishment 
meted out by Ras Tafari to the offending tribe when a Frenchman 
was speared in their district a few years ago. Under peace con- 
ditions, therefore, there is little opportunity to qualify for a 
buttered head. This, at first sight, does not appear to be a serious 
matter ; butter on the hair may be pleasant and may reduce the 
number of the lice, but these things-do not make it a matter of 
grave importance. It is so, nevertheless, for the fate of the whole 
community hinges upon it. No man can marry until his head be 
buttered. 
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On the east the Arrusi have as neighbours the Danakil, a 

people most savage and warlike, whose customs are similar. Fight- 
ing is almost continuous along the borders. Small parties of 
horsemen meet, apparently by arrangement, and throw spears 
at each other. The whole fight is a most sporting affair. Like all 
Abyssinians, the Arrusi have no idea of gripping the horse with 
the knees, and, to make matters worse, ride with the big toe only 
in the stirrup. Dressed in their finest clothing and carrying two 
or three spears only, they fight with their horses at the gallop. 
Though they do not grip their horses and bumpwildly up and down, 
they have wonderful balance, and are no mean horsemen, being able 
to hurl the spear with considerable accuracy while at full gallop. 
Played as a game with sticks instead of spears, this sort of fighting 
is one of the most popular amusements throughout Abyssinia, 
and, having attempted it myself, I the more admire and envy the 
skill of the natives. After the spear is thrown the thrower, who 
has never checked his horse in the least, attempts to recover it, 
if he has missed his aim, and should he succeed continues the 
chase: if he fail, he wheels his horse and himself becomes the 
fugitive, his opponent having now the advantage. So the fight 
goes backwards and forwards until one party is driven from the 
field. It is a noble sport, where skill and daring win the day ; 
I know none to equal it. The Arrusi appear to enjoy it whole- 
heartedly, for a small party I saw engaged in this way all looked 
remarkably pleased with themselves. The dead, not as a rule 
very numerous, are collected as trophies, and the young bachelor 
who carries back such a proof of his courage is feasted, anointed 
with butter by the village maidens, and allowed his choice of a 
wife. There are, of course, no ‘wounded.’ The spear is a clean 
weapon, and those who are hit and escape have merely a cut to 
heal. The whole thing is carried out in a most pleasant manner, 
and must strongly resemble a tournament of the days of chivalry, 
save that in these fights there are naturally no spectators. 

Warfare with the Danakil, though excellent in its way, is not 
enough to serve the needs of the Arrusi country as a whole. They 
are fortunate, therefore, in having as neighbours, on their western 
marches, the Gourargi, an agricultural hill tribe, who also take 
pleasure in a good fight. In this they are an exception to the rule 
that an agricultural people are of a miserable and cowardly 
disposition, and there can be no doubt that they have derived 
much benefit, both moral and physical, from the proximity of a 
race of warriors. 

The population of the Gourargi highlands is considerable, and 
the people have developed a fair degree of culture owing to their 
respect for the old, the producers of all culture wherever it is 
found. The Arrusi, who honour not their fathers or their mothers 
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_ but destroy the aged, are lacking in all forms of culture. The 
women dress becomingly in a bodice and long skirt of white 


cotton with a few beads, but no barbaric superfluity of ornament. 
The men wear the white shirt, trousers and shamma, which is 
the usual dress of the more cultured races throughout the Abys- 
sinian Empire. They are a most industrious people and excellent 
farmers, growing cotton, durra, wheat, barley, ‘ teff,’ coffee, and 
many herbs and spices used in brewing and making the hot 
sauces which they love. Both in industry and in agricultural 
skill they are superior to most, if not all, other Abyssinian races. 
Their houses are well built and excellently thatched, and the cli- 
mate is delightful. Increased possessions have of course brought 
a certain measure of worry and discontent—a few sick may also 
be seen ; but, on the whole, they have a not unpleasant life. They 
are a healthy and happy people, well built, upright, and honest. 
Of their customs I know nothing save that they do not as a rule 
put butter on their heads, and that the more distinguished of 
their warriors record their achievements by erecting, near their 
dwellings, a horizontal bar of wood to which they attach a strip 
of calico for each man, lion or elephant they have killed. The 
only one of these I saw displayed over sixty such strips—a 
gallant record |! 

At intervals of a few years the Arrusi arrange a war with the 
Gourargi. This, it seems, has a fixed duration, usually lasting for 
one year. Both tribes are subject to the Amhara or ‘ Abyssinian,’ 
as we know them, though Ethiopian is the more correct name. 
These are a Christian people, with a fair measure of culture, and 
so discourage all wars but their own. Fortunately they are an 
avaricious race, and cannot resist a bribe, so that, when the Arrusi 
and Gourargi have agreed that a war would be to their mutual 
pleasure and advantage, each tribe pays a suitable sum to its 
Ethiopian governor and all is well. 

In European countries trade suffers severely as the result of 
war. These primitive races, wiser than ourselves, have succeeded 
in avoiding such a calamity. When at peace a large part of the 
Arrusi trade passes through the Gourargi country. The former 
require cotton cloth, spear heads, and grain for their beer, and 
supply in exchange butter and hides to the latter, who are traders 
at heart. The barter takes place in the village markets, and if — 
these were not held the Arrusi would have no beer, a serious 
matter in times of war, while the Gourargi would be short of 
butter and lose financially. Such a state of affairs would take 
half the pleasure out of war, and could not be tolerated. The 
remedy is simple and effectual: warfare ceases on the market 
days, and the women attend as usual. Trade is not disturbed by 

war. 
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That the Arrusi system of warfare has been evolved to prevent 
over-population cannot be doubted. It is the most efficient 
instrument for keeping down the population, and at the same time 
improving the race, which could well be devised. Excess of women 
is prevented by the exposure of a certain number of female 
infants. That little selection takes place with regard to women 
is not of much consequence, as the selection of males is so rigorous, 
Only the strong and the brave reproduce, and the strongest and 
bravest have the pick of the women. Both polygamy and poly- 
andry are practised, and this makes the selection of the fit even 
more intense. The only danger of the system appears to be in 
the over-development of the warlike instinct, and the consequent 
production of such races as the Masai and the ‘ Five Nations,’ 
which, in their day, overran vast tracts of land in Central Africa 
and America respectively. I incline to the belief, however, that 
such races are a blessing rather than a curse. 

Alas, all this happiness seems to be nearing its end. Excepting 
only the most fortunate land of Ethiopia, all Africa is under 
European rule, and now Ras Tafari has been made the ruler of 
Ethiopia with plenipotentiary ‘powers. He is a wise and en- 
lightened man who will soon further consolidate the empire and 
make intertribal war impossible. Then will the last of the strong- 
holds of human happiness have fallen, and Africa, like India, will 
become a land of over-population, of sickness, starvation, misery 
and peace. 

JOsEPH OMER-COOPER. 
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ALLAN RAMSAY’S ‘OLD BALLAD.’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—Mr. McGrath, dealing in the April number of The Nineteenth 
Century with Percy’s famous song O Nancy, wilt thou gang with me ?, says 
‘his debt to an old ballad, The Young Laird and Edinburgh Katy, which 
Allan Ramsay had edited in 1733, is yet more obvious, even in the first 
two lines : 










“O Katy! wiltu gang wi’ me, 
And leave the dinsome town awhile ?”’’ 









I cannot understand where the writer of the article on ‘ Thomas Percy’s 
Bicentenary ’ got his erroneous idea that the two lines he quotes are from 
an ‘ old ballad ’ edited by Allan Ramsay ‘ in 1733.’ The Young Laird and 
Edinburgh Katy is a double-barrelled song of Ramsay’s own composition. 


It begins : 








‘ Now wat ye wha I met Yestreen 
Coming down the Street, my Jo, 

My Mistress in her Tartan Screen, 
Fow bonny, braw and sweet, my Jo.’ 












The second of the four eight-line stanzas opens with the words re-echoed 
in Percy’s song. The second piece, entitled ‘ Katy’s Answer,’ is well known 
and begins, ‘My Mithér’s ay glowran o’er me.’ Now, though Ramsay 
frequently tinkered old songs and ballads, he usually registered and 
acknowledged the parentage of his own lyrical offspring, and ‘ the Young 
Laird and Edinburgh Katy’ are undoubtedly his twin children. They 

’ were printed with his initials appended and included among his own songs 
in the tables which he compiled to enable readers to differentiate between 
them and ‘ Old songs’ and ‘ Auld sangs brush’d up’ and ‘ Old songs with 
additions.’ 

The date, 1733, given as the year of Ramsay’s editing of the supposed 
‘ old ballad ’ is very much out of gear with the bibliographical facts. Even 
the Edinburgh booksellers, in spite of the accurate data given in Gibson’s 
New Light on Allan Ramsay, persist in cataloguing the 1721 quarto as the 
first collected edition of Ramsay’s Poems, oblivious of the fact that the 
many separately issued pamphlets were assembled and issued with a 
collective title-page dated 1720. In that rare volume the song which partly 
inspired Percy’s Nancy appears on p. 85. Again, it isin a still rarer volume 
—to wit, the first edition of the first volume of Ramsay’s Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany, 1724, p. 121, the only known copy of which was recently captured 
for America at 280/. in a London auction-room. The song is also in the 
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Dublin edition of The Tea-Table Miscellany, 1729, i., 77, indexed at th 
end with others as ‘ the words by Allan Ramsay.’ Further, it occurs i 
the London edition of 1730, p. 63, and in the ‘ ninth edition ’ of 1733, p. 6 
And there, having come to the period when Ramsay is stated to hay 
edited this ‘ old ballad,’ I rest my correction. 

Yours in sincerity, 


Davipson Cook, © 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, ™ 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. j 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, — 
but. letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of © 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No.) 
anonymous contribution is published. - 








